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Symbol and Sign in St. John 


This important article is an introduction to biblical thinking. Father 
Morison is a monk of Mount St. Bernard Abbey, Leicestershire. 


BasiL Morison, O.C.S.O. 
I. SYMBOLISM IN GENERAL 
A. Natural Symbolism 


FEW months ago I had the pleasure of talking to a small 

group of laymen about the Easter Liturgy. When I had 

finished, one of them, clearly a scientific gentleman, expressed 
surprise at the curious way I had treated light. ‘““To me’’, he said, 
“Tight just means a number of particles in motion at varying 
velocities’, and he waved his hand up and down to show what he 
meant; “but you made it mean all sorts of things: Truth and 
Freedom and Salvation and so on”. He wasn’t complaining, he 
was just puzzled. Not being a scientific man myself, I may have 
misunderstood him; but all I could do in the circumstances was 
to be puzzled in my turn; and wonder why there was any difficulty. 

Not long afterwards I happened to be talking to an African 
priest about his own people, and learnt that in their language the 
word for the light of dawn is the same as the word for spirit, and 
their word for God simply means Great Spirit. Two texts of St. 
John came into my mind: 

“God is a spirit” (Jn. 4:24). 
“T am the light of the world” (Jn. 8:12). 

Who, I wondered, would be more at home with St. John, the 
scientific gentleman, or those Africans, whom he would probably 
consider backward and uncivilised? 

There is a way of using the mind which is logical or scientific, 
and it works largely by deductive reasoning. There is another way 
which is not logical, though it cannot be called illogical; it might 
be called analogical, and it works through associations of ideas: 
it is artistic rather than scientific. That, it seems, is the normal 
way in which the human mind works, until it has come under the 
influence of Aristotle and the Schoolmen; that is how the ordinary 
uneducated European peasant or workman tends to think, and so 
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too does the educated or uneducated Indian or Chinese, when his 
mind is moving naturally inside the sphere of his own culture; the 
African tribesman thinks in this way too, and, what is more to 
our purpose, that is how the ancient Israelites thought, including 
the inspired writers of the Sacred Books. 

Those who think in this way are perfectly at home in the realm 
of symbolism. They like to convey ideas not so much by direct 
statement and reasoning as by the presentation of pictures which 
stir up corresponding pictures in the mind of the reader or hearer. 
There is a story about the early Jesuit missionaries to China which 
illustrates the procedure. They had been annoyed by small boys 
throwing stones on to the roof of their house, so to teach them a 
lesson they caught one of them and brought him inside, to his 
considerable alarm. They were then accused by the local populace 
of having held this boy prisoner for several days, and of having 
cruelly ill-treated him, and they were hauled off before the local 
magistrates. They argued their case as well as they could, without 
making any impression, till their Indian servant came forward and 
threw a handful of pebbles down before the judges. This would 
hardly be considered an apodictic argument in a European Court 
of Law; but there it was enough to turn opinion in their favour, 
and after some further procedure that was perhaps more strictly 
legal, they were acquitted. The picture conjured up in the minds 
of the judges by the sight of those pebbles was more effective than 
anything the Jesuits could achieve by a logical statement of their 
case. 

From China, let us turn to the first page of Genesis. Why are 
God’s first words ‘‘Fiat Lux’? No one would now claim that this 
is intended as a scientific statement of the first move made in the 
creation of the universe; but the impression made on our minds by 
the picture is quite remarkable. Perhaps nothing could convey to 
us so effectively the idea of God’s omnipotence as this effortless 
change from darkness to Light. But there is something more. This 
one picture is not the end of the matter; it arouses in our imagina- 
tions a whole series of pictures associated with it: the picture of 
the dangers of night which vanish with the dawn—Light is good. 
There is the picture of the unknown hidden by the darkness: Light 
brings understanding and freedom to move. Light means a great 
deal to us, and God has given it to us with one word. And is there 
perhaps a suggestion in these first words of Genesis of God’s 
immateriality? Light does not seem to be made of the same stuff 
as the things we feel on earth. We could go on indefinitely with 
these pictures, and they all come to the imagination quite naturally— 
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too naturally for us to be easily aware of it. Moreover, they would 
come into the imagination of anyone in any part of the world, for 
they arise from the very nature of Light and of the conditions of 
our existence on the Earth. 

For this reason we may call it ‘““Natural Symbolism”, and it is 
the first and most universal element in the symbolism of the Sacred 
writers. The whole narrative of the Creation and of the Fall is 
particularly rich in this kind of imagery, all used to convey 
theological truths. Besides the pictures of Light and Darkness, 
there are many pictures of water: the formless chaotic mass of sea 
or river in flood which suggests all that is opposed to God; then 
the opposite picture of water as the giver of life and refreshment, 
turning the desert into a pleasure garden. We see all the beasts, 
over which man has such remarkable superiority that he can name 
them; and among them the serpent, that inspires man with such 
uncanny horror. Why were the Israelites able to use these pictures 
from Nature to convey such deep theological truths? Were they 
more sensitive than the other peoples of similar culture to this 
kind of suggestion? They may have been; but the context from 
which these examples have been drawn supplies us with the real 
answer: they knew that God was the Creator, and had intended 
all his work to speak of him. 


B. Cultural Symbolism 
These purely natural symbols have great power in themselves; 
but they can be made still more powerful by the associations that 
they have in the context of a particular culture. When Isaias wrote: 
“The people that walked in darkness have seen a great 
light: to them that dwelt in the region of the shadow of 
death, light is risen’. Js. 9:2) 
did it mean quite what it would have meant without the Creation 
narrative ?1 When the Psalmist wrote: 
“The waters saw thee, O God, the waters saw thee: and 
were afraid... 
Thy way is in the sea, and thy paths in many waters’’. 
(Ps. 76, 17:20) 
he had in his mind a wealth of associations from the old stories of 
the early days of the world—the Creation and the Flood—enriched 
by the remembrance of the catastrophe that overtook the Egyptians 
at the Red Sea; he evoked a picture of God that went beyond that 
of the God of Nature conveyed by any mighty natural phenomenon. 


1. Prescinding from the question of when the narrative was actually written 
in its present form. ; 
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There was suggested the picture of Creation when God had shown 
his mastery over the waters by saying: 
“Let the waters that are under the heaven be gathered 
together into one place, and let the dry land appear. 
And it was so done’’. (Gen. 1:9). 
And there was a warmer, more personal suggestion of the God 
who had manipulated the waters of the Red Sea to destroy 
Pharaoh’s army and save his own people: 
*‘And the Lord delivered Israel on that day out of the hands 
of the Egyptians”. (Ex. 14:30). 

It would be easy to give any number of further examples of this 
kind of symbolism from the Old Testament—such as the use of 
the Vine to represent Israel, or the associations aroused by the 
picture of the shepherd—and there is nothing specially remarkable 
about it; it is inevitable that something of the sort should be found 
in any culture. 


C. Historical Symbolism 

What is truly remarkable is the ability of the Israelites to see the 
events of history as themselves having a meaning of their own. 
Once again it was their awareness of God as Creator that gave 
them such insight. God was not merely the creator of the material 
universe—which is what the expression usually conveys to us now— 
he was the maker of peoples and of their destinies, the one who 
could mould the hearts of all men, even of Kings: 

“When the Most High divided the nations, when he separ- 
ated the sons of Adam: he appointed the bounds of people 
according to the number of the children of Israel’. | 
(Deut. 32:8). 

Because God creates History, he can use the Assyrians to punish 
Israel, and they are mere instruments in his hand, however much 
their tyrants think they are the Lords of the Earth, and controllers 
of their own destiny. He can use Cyrus to liberate Israel, however 
unconscious Cyrus may be of the real role he is playing: 

“T am the Lord, that make all things . .. Who say to Cyrus: 
thou art my shepherd and thou shalt perform all my 
pleasures”. (Is. 44:24-8). 

And because God creates history he can go further and give it a 
meaning; a meaning that will not be fully understood at the time, 
though it will prepare contemporaries for what is to come. They 
will see the surface; future generations will be able to see beneath. 
For the contemporaries of Moses, the Exodus was a marvellous 
exhibition of God’s power, and of his will to save his people from 
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their enemies through the instrumentality of a great leader. As their 
history progressed, the Israelites could understand it as part of a 
pattern, a call God was always giving them to “‘come out” from 
where they were, so as to serve him, and they could see that his 
purpose in saving them was not merely to liberate them from 
foreign domination. When they were freed from the Babylonian 
Captivity, the idea of a spiritual liberation, a spiritual Exodus, was 
definitely in their minds, or at least in the minds of the greatest 
religious spirits among them, and they were being prepared for the 
day when it could be said: 
“That being delivered from the hand of our enemies we 
may serve him without fear; 
In holiness and justice before him all our days”. (Lk. 1:74). 
“For he shall save his people from their sins’. (Mt. 1:21). 
Then at last the full inner meaning of these partial liberations of 
past history could be understood; in the light of Christ they can 
be seen as symbols of a different kind of liberation. 


Il. SYMBOLISM IN ST. JOHN 


The application of all this to St. John is no difficult matter; he, 
more obviously perhaps than any other New Testament writer, 
moved in the same literary atmosphere as the writers of the Old 
Testament; he was, if possible, even more at home than they in 
the world of symbols by which God reveals himself to us;.for him, 
as Allo very justly remarks: “le symbolisme était, pour ainsi dire, 
un instinct” (DBS. IV, col. 833). A few references are all that is 
needed to illustrate this. When St. John wants to convey some 
impression of what the coming of Christ had meant, he can find 
no better means than this same symbol of Light: 

“the life was the light of men” (Jn. 1:4) 

while the fate of the man who more than any other refused Christ 
is powerfully suggested by the symbol of Darkness, the natural 
darkness that covered the world when Judas left the Last Supper: 

“And it was night” (Jn. 13:30). 

The symbol of water is constantly present too: 

“Tf thou didst know the gift of God . . . thou perhaps would 
have asked of him, and he would have given thee living 
water’’. (Jn. 4:10). 

Christ and the woman of Samaria had been talking of the water 
in the well, water the giver of life; but what kind of life was Christ 
hinting at in this living water? In addition, there is all the past 
culture of Israel and its history to add to the associations of these 
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images. Water has all the associations of the Exodus, and of the 
author of Js. 40-55 writing of the Second Exodus, from Babylon; 
Light and Darkness have the associations of the promised liberation 
of Is. 9, and even more of the picture of Creation now firmly fixed 
in the Israelite mind: Christ’s coming meant a liberation, but even 
more it meant a Creation, a new and more splendid kind of Creation, 
suggested even by the words with which the Gospel opens: 
“In the beginning .. .” 

But in St. John the ‘‘cultural” associations of these symbols is 
taken a step further. He was not only writing after all the Old 
Testament authors; he was the last by many years of the New 
Testament writers also, and by that time many of the stock symbols 
had acquired specifically Christian associations also. Bread sug- 
gested not only life in general, and the manna of the desert; it 
suggested the Eucharist. Water had all the associations of Creation 
and of the Exodus; but it suggested Baptism too. This is specially 
clear in the story of the man born blind; he is cured by washing, 
as the sinful soul is cured by washing; and St. John makes a point 
of telling us that the name of the pool where he washed is Siloe, 
‘which is interpreted, ‘sent’”’; the waters of Baptism do the work 
of him who was sent by the Father. 

In all this St. John is clearly in the line of the Old Testament 
writers, however much richer and deeper we may find him. He is 
also in the same line in his attitude to the events of history that 
he had witnessed, and here he not only far surpasses them, in his 
ability to see their symbolic significance; he far surpasses all the 
New Testament writers too. He could see through the material 
surface to the spiritual meaning the events were intended to convey. 
It was this that made the ancients give him the title of John the 
Theologian; it was this that made Clement of Alexandria call his 
Gospel by the classic name of “evangelion pneumatikon”—the 
“Spiritual Gospel’, not in the sense that it is specially “‘super- 
natural” or ‘‘good spiritual reading’, in the present day rather 
enervated sense of the phrase; it is the Gospel which reveals the 
‘‘Spirit”, the life animating the material body of the. Gospel story. 
St. John penetrates to the innermost meaning, while the other 
evangelists are content with the outward appearance, the “soma’’, 
or Body. We must not of course exaggerate, and take it that the 
Synoptics simply record events without caring for their significance. 
They chose to record a selected number of events precisely because 
they were significant; but their main interest’ is nevertheless the 
record of what ‘‘Jesus began to do and to teach”, while for St. 
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John the main interest lies in revealing the significance of what is 
recorded. 

The construction of his Gospel is accordingly very different from 
that of the Synoptics. They tell as many stories, record as many 
sayings, as the length of their works will allow, and string them 
together with greater or less coherence, each according to his own 
aim and purpose. St. John on the other hand has few incidents, 
and no “‘sayings’’; the stories are either told at much greater length 
than in the Synoptics, or accompanied by dialogue between Christ 
and his interlocutors, or used as the starting point for a long 
connected speech by Christ, related to the incident, and revealing 
its deepest meaning. One can think of the meeting of Christ with 
the woman of Samaria, or the miracle of the loaves followed by 
the long discourse on the Bread of Life. In recording the incident 
itself, St. John tells his story with an apparently artless simplicity, 
but with a keen eye for the significant detail, significant for all 
men in its revelation of God, and significant for the Christian who 
is living the life brought by that revelation. Taking once again the 
story of the man born blind as an example, we can see that it is 
not simply the record of a miracle, the account of a manifestation 
of God’s power; it is a symbol of the whole of Christ’s redemptive 
work, which is both salvation and condemnation: salvation for 
those who accept it, bringing illumination to those who are in 
spiritual darkness, and condemnation, or rather self condemnation, 
for those who refuse to see. 

“For judgment I am come into this world that they who 
see not may see and they who see may become blind”. 
(Jn. 9:39). 
In this context, the baptismal significance of the washing, which 
we have already noticed, can be appreciated at its full worth. 


History or Symbolism? 

With all this in mind, what shauld one think of the argument 
of a certain type of critic, that because the incidents in St. John’s 
Gospel have a symbolic value, they therefore cannot be history? 
To me, it seems so wide of the mark that I find it difficult to discuss 
seriously. The whole point of the symbolism is that it is seen in 
real historical events, in which it was not seen, or not appreciated, 
at the time, just as the symbolic value of the events of the Old 
Testament was not appreciated until further experience had given 
the clue to what they meant. But such a symbolic value in historical 
events is meaningless without a deep belief in the Creator who 
had intended it to be there, and such a belief is not part of the 
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normal equipment of this type of critic. It is impossible to discuss 
the question sensibly with him, as we cannot agree on the essential 
fundamental. It is of course possible to prove the historicity of the 
incidents in St. John’s Gospel by apologetic methods, and I am 
glad that there are many competent apologists to do the work; 
but there is a danger that if we concentrate on this aspect of the 
question, we will not only fail to convince our opponents, but will 
miss the real point ourselves. What this is in St. John’s Gospel will 
become more apparent from a study of the way in which he treats 
the main incidents of his story. 


(To be concluded) 


From the Italian of Michaelangelo 
La forza d’un bel viso a che mi Sprona 


The power of lovely faces to impel me 

No other thing on earth delights me so 

Living, to ascend where the elected spirits go 

By such access of grace all else repels me 

If the image of their Maker is in creatures 

What punishment must Justice hold in store 

If fired by love I resolve to honour more 

For Divine conceits, these proud and lovely features. 


Translated by Ulick O’Connor 


The Rosary and The Liturgy 


People who debate the merits of the missal vis-a-vis “‘the beads” 

at Mass seem sometimes to take it for granted that an incompatibility 

exists between the liturgy and the rosary as such. Father Humbert 

here shows that the two are, in fact, profoundly complementary. 

His article first appeared in LA Vie SPIRITEULLE last February and 

is published here with his kind permission and that of the editor. 
The translation is by a Dominican teaching sister. 


CLAUDE HUMBERT, O.P. 


€§ HE rosary, more than any other devotional practice, can 
acquire new life if it is considered in the light of the liturgy. 
It is simple, and it has an atmosphere of pure evangelical 
contemplation. Consequently, when its mysteries are meditated as 
parts of a single whole, the rosary becomes an easy method of 
extending liturgical contemplation through our daily life, thus 
recalling our whole life to its heavenly source’. 

These lines of Father Bouyer, in his remarkable book, Life and 
Liturgy, show us that the present liturgical revival does not exclude 
the rosary—as some assert—but, rather, relies on it for help. We 
would like, simply, to explain here what we mean by that and to 
reconcile, if that is necessary, the champions of the liturgy with the 
champions of the rosary. 

The liturgy unfolds Christ’s mysteries during the course of the 
year. These may be divided into three cycles: the Epiphany cycle, 
the Paschal cycle and the Pentecostal cycle, corresponding roughly 
to the joyful, sorrowful and glorious mysteries of the rosary. Each 
liturgical feast puts us in the presence of an historical event in the 
lives of Christ and Our Lady. It is like a continuous film, whose 
centre is the Paschal Mystery. However, it is not a mere unfolding 
of events which have taken place once for all and with which one 
establishes contact by the methods of the historian or by meditation. 
Jesus is not a dead man whose mere memory is kept alive, the 
pious observance of whose anniversary is an incentive to holiness. 
If Jesus, after winning our salvation, once-for-all, were now no 
longer active, we could be satisfied with the commemoration of 
his anniversaries on the liturgical feasts. But thus to see Jesus is to 
truncate his mysteries, depriving them of an essential element—his 
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presence and his action. There is a vast difference between the 
anniversary, the golden jubilee, or the centenary of a great man: 
Pascal, Beethoven, Lyautey . . . and an anniversary of Christ. In 
the former you have mere remembrance; in the latter you have 
also presence and activity. Jesus did not accomplish all and then 
disappear for ever, he continues to be present in the Church. 
“Behold I am with you all days even to the end of the world’. 
He is still. active through his sacraments and in his saints. The 
Church and the Jesus of history are doubtless on different planes, 
but that does not prevent them from being homogeneous. That is 
why the events of Christ’s life which we commemorate in the 
liturgy and the rosary are not mere mementoes, as an ancient 
missal expressed it. They are mysteries, that is to say, sources of 
light, drawn from the uninterrupted redemptive action of Christ 
as Mediator. The powerful mediation of Christ, which is expressed 
so profoundly in the closing words of the canon of the Mass: 
“By him, and with him and in him” is not something which existed 
in the past but is no longer effective. It continues yesterday, today, 
tomorrow, until his Second Coming. ‘‘All that was in Christ”, says 
St. Ambrose, ‘“‘has passed into his mysteries’’. 

That is why the liturgical feasts, such as Christmas, the Epiphany, 
the Ascension, Pentecost, are celebrated, not by a simple com- 
memoration-such as a crib, a star, a candle, or readings about the 
event, but by a Mass—by the presence of Christ among us, at the 
centre of his mysteries. The Mass does not re-enact the birth, or 
the epiphany, or the presentation in the temple—these are events 
which occurred once for all—it makes really present him who was 
born, who manifested himself, who was presented . . . in order to 
be sacrificed. For all the events of Christ’s life tend towards the 
Paschal mystery, or flow from it. And the Mass makes present on 
the altar Christ at the centre of the Paschal mystery, that is to say, 
immolated and risen. The Mass is therefore the heart and crown 
of the liturgy. 

Now the rosary is at the same time meditation and prayer. The 
meditation has for its object the event, the historical fact received 
by faith. For this reason it is steeped in the gospel astmosphere. 
It is rooted in the Bible. Rosary meditation and scriptural reading 
go together; each needs the other and perfects the other. “‘The 
present biblical revival should bring new life and vigour to the 
rosary”, remarks the author of The Crown of the Mysteries. 

But the rosary does not. merely recall and commemorate the 
event; it is also prayer. And this prayer, when it is really prayer, 
stirs up the presence and action of Christ. Certainly, this active 
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presence of the Saviour is not assured automatically, ex opere 
operato (by the act posited) as in the liturgy of the sacraments. 
Hence the indisputable superiority of the sacramental liturgy to 
other devotions. But it is assured ex opere operantis (according to 
the dispositions and fervour of the soul at prayer). Thus, the 
rosary, like the liturgy, can put us into close contact, by meditation 
and prayer, with him who is the source of all light, of all grace, 
and of all sanctification, and with her who is the dispensatrix of 
all these. And as in the liturgy, the centre and crown of the rosary 
mysteries is the paschal mystery. Death-and-Resurrection of Christ, 
such is the event—I do not say events for they are one—to which 
should lead, and from which should flow, contemplation of all the 
other mysteries of the rosary. The liturgy calls forth devotion, 
for to Christ’s action should correspond the soul’s action, so that 
the abundance of grace may flow into it. Without these interior 
dispositions, which are aroused by devotion, the liturgy would run 
the risk of being regarded as magic or mere formalism. Without 
this return to its sources in the Gospel and the liturgy, the rosary 
runs the risk of becoming mechanical, sentimental, and degenerate. 
Thus rosary and liturgy, far from being mutually exclusive, com- 
plete each other, as the descent of Christ into the soul demands 
the ascent of the soul to meet him. 

Furthermore the liturgy unfolds the Mysteries of Christ and of 
Mary throughout the year. The rosary, instead of spreading them 
out, gathers them up into a synthesis lasting about an hour, which 
can be repeated daily. The contemplation of the mystery will be 
perhaps less profound, but resumed more frequently. If the 
Annunciation and the Ascension were considered only once a 
year, that would be very little, even if they were profoundly con- 
sidered. By means of the rosary, these mysteries can be contemplated 
weekly and daily. Here again the liturgy helps the rosary and the 
rosary helps the liturgy, as analysis and synthesis fit into each other. 
The rosary formula, in fact, is less codified, it has no rubrics, it is 
broader, freer and more popular. It is the people’s prayer, the 
monk’s prayer, the nun’s prayer, but also the prayer of the pilgrim, 
of the assembled crowd, of the family at the feet of Mary, as it 
was the prayer of the prisoner in the concentration camp, of the 
soldier in the battlefield, as it is the prayer of the dying. 

Because we are human, we need the continuous calling to mind 
of the great drama of which our destiny is part: the Word coming 
down among men, the sacrifice which redeemed the human race, 
the eternal glorification of Christ and of his Mystical Body, of 
whom the first to benefit was Mary. We need this synthetised 
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comtemplation weekly, even daily, in order to help us to realise 
our permanent ideal in the daily round of our earthly life. Each 
day we have joys, sorrows, hopes, and it is good to transform them 
by prayer and offering and to make of them in their little measure 
our joyful, sorrowful and glorious mysteries. We are not merely 
spectators in this drama; we are actors. We have all had our death 
by sin, our resurrection by Baptism and Penance, and we hope to 
have our assumption into Heaven. Hence the necessity of having 
often present to our minds and hearts the prologue, the conflict, 
and the denouement of Christ’s life in our own. We are, in fact, 
associated with Christ, and the rosary draws closer the bonds of 
the association. Each mystery of the rosary has its own inexhaustible 
value, calling for detailed contemplation (which is done by the 
liturgy), but each mystery has also its general value; it is part of a 
whole. It is like a flower in a bouquet, beautiful in itself, but still 
more beautiful in the ensemble. 

Thus rosary and liturgy are two prayerful penetrations of the 
same mysteries, but from a different angle. The liturgical feasts 
form, as it were, the detailed plan, which sounds the depths of the 
mystery, scrutinises every detail; and the rosary sums up the action, 
making a synthesis of the whole. The,cinema has copied our methods 
without realising it. That is because they correspond perfectly to 
the working of the human mind which loves to see both the details 
and the whole. Each feast of Our Lord and of Our Lady, by giving 
us an opportunity of entering deeply into the mystery by Scripture 
reading or liturgical participation, will give us food for our con- 
templation in the rosary. And each day our contemplated Rosary 
will allow us to fit in the feast “‘as a part of a great whole, by bringing 
back constantly our daily life to its heavenly well-springs’’. 

We must then guard our rosary, love it from the bottom of our 
hearts as we love the liturgy. We ought to contemplate it, to ponder 
it as ‘“‘Mary kept all these things, pondering them in her heart’’. 
It is not a limiting or restricting devotion, it widens our horizons 
because it embraces the whole of God’s plan. Our Lady of the 
Rosary is Our Lady in the immense plan of God and in our whole 
life. Nothing could be less narrow. To try to make of the rosary 
the devotion of a coterie would be to kill it. It is essentially a 
universal catholic, scriptural, doctrinal prayer, and at the same time 
popular; it is the people’s prayer, the prayer of the whole Church. 
At Fatima Mary said: “I am the Lady of the Rosary’’, thereby 
intimating her unremitting attention to her Son’s mysteries and 
her all-embracing pity for the world redeemed by him. At Lourdes 
Mary appeared, a hundred years ago, with a rosary on her arm, 
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and recited it herself with Bernadette. These joyful mysteries which 
she had pondered in her heart for thirty years, these sorrowful 
mysteries of which she had tasted the fullness for three hours, 
these glorious mysteries which she contemplates forever in Heaven, 
these are the overflow from her heart; it was these she handed 
over to St. Dominic and to his sons in order to recall all the faithful 
to the essential sources. May the rosary be the chain which binds 
us daily to Jesus and Mary during life. May it entwine our two 
hands at our death for a last prayer, and may this last prayer be 
an eternal prayer. 


LETTER TO THE EDITOR 


DEAR REVEREND FATHER, 

May I say a word about the review of From School to Work; 
Book 1*, printed in DocrRINE AND Lire (August-September, 1958) 
and written by Father Martin Clifford, O.P.? 

Whilst I appreciate that anyone is at liberty to express his approval 
or disapproval in a review, I think it reasonable to let readers know 
that all the material in this book has been successfully used in the 
fourth year of the Secondary Modern School, for which it is intended. 

Before printing, it was sent to many headmasters and head- 
mistresses in England and Scotland as well as to training colleges 
and diocesan inspectors. It has been most favourably received by 
them. 

Subsequently, the publishers took a great deal of trouble in 
producing it, making full use of their wide experience in publishing 
educational books of the highest standard. 


Yours sincerely, 


31 Gateside Road, JOHN CULLEN 
London, S.W. 17. 


1. By John Cullen, Longmans and Green, London. Pp. 38. 3/6. 


Enclosed Retreats 
COMMENTS ON A PREVIOUS ARTICLE 


The following is a comment by the Retreat Master at the Redemptorist 

Retreat-house, Ardglass, Co. Down, on last issue’s article on the 

Cursillos de Cristiandad. Other comments have had to be held over 
owing to lack of space. 


From Father John J. Gorey, C.SS.R. 


E have, very many of us, been intrigued by the reports of 

the spiritual revival in Spain, a land which two decades ago 

had such a narrow escape from Red domination and so we 
read with intense interest of any movement which would seem to 
have contributed to that renewal. 

The movement referred to—Cursillos de Cristiandad—may be 
given an English name—‘‘Refresher Courses in Christianity.”’ It 
is worthy of our earnest study. We may call the Cursillos an enclosed 
retreat with some important differences. (1) The talks do not follow 
the beaten track of the Spiritual Exercises of St. Ignatius. They 
are meant to convey—if we may borrow from Father Forcada— 
that “‘Christianity is something triumphant, positive, affirmative, 
full of vigour and grace,” and “at the same time it is something 
dynamic, militant, apostolic, revolutionary.” (2) The talks are not 
given exclusively by a priest. Every second talk is by a qualified 
layman. (3) There are group discussions every evening on the 
subject-matter of the talks. (4) Little effort is made to recruit good 
people for the Cursillo. All effort is concentrated upon the careless, 
the non-practising, and even the unbelieving. (5) After the Cursillo, 
the good dispositions of the participants are maintained by a 
weekly group meeting for comparing notes and for discussion. 
But though these differences exist the Cursillos are always held 
in a retreat-house. 

Is there any inspiration for us in Ireland in this movement? It 
is true—we say it in humble gratitude to God and Our Lady—we 
have ‘no sizeable proportion of our Catholic people who have 
lapsed into infidelity and not a great number who can be classed 
as non-practising Catholics. But must we not admit that there are 
many for whom Christianity does not mean as much as it should 
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either in their own way of life or in their contacts with their 
neighbour? It is now just thirty years since the illustrious Canon 
Sheehan wrote: ‘‘Catholicity in modern Ireland, instead of being 
an active and vitalising force, is but a passive and dormant principle. 
With much material and purely external manifestations of faith, 
there is without doubt, an absence of that deep religious fervour 
which would lead eventually a large section of the young and 
spiritual into the regions of higher sanctity; and it needs no very 
close scrutiny to be made painfully cognisant of the fact that in our 
towns and cities, religion in its baldest and barest forms does not 
even touch the lives of the poorer and uneducated classes, and has 
not even the merit of teaching them the most ordinary elements of 
their duty to themselves and civilised society”. (American Ecclesias- 
tical Review, 1929, p. 459.) 

We must admit that these weighty words of the Canon apply 
with greater force today. The American influence he mentions is 
still powerful in the films and magazines and English influence 
has increased tenfold through the increased emigration. So we can 
see a need for some adaptation of the Cursillos. But there are 
difficulties. Spain is better provided with retreat-houses than we 
are. The latest statistics available to the writer give forty-seven 
retreat-houses for Spain: Ireland can barely muster ten, for its 
three million Catholics. The writer’s opinion would be that it would 
be more practical to spread the idea of enclosed retreats so that a 
greater number would participate in the movement and. thereby 
increase the need for retreat-houses. We think that enclosed retreats 
given on the traditional lines of the Spiritual Exercises would achieve 
the purposes of the Cursillos and eliminate some of the difficulties. 

Obvious difficulties in the idea of the Cursillos are: (1) Our people 
are hardly prepared for the novelty of having laymen lecture them 
during a retreat. (2) We are sadly lacking in lay-leaders who could 
be entrusted with this work. (3) Discussions on the subject-matter 
of the lectures could very easily degenerate into a lot of aimless 
talk. (4) Our people would in general fight shy of manifesting their 
inner feelings and impressions as Spaniards apparently are expected 
to do during the Cursillo discussions both during and after. 

However, this is not to say that the Cursillo venture is not a most 
excellent idea and deserving of earnest study. With the modifications 
made necessary by local conditions they could do much good in 
spiritualising our Catholic people. 


Chronicle 


The Evie Hone Exhibition 

Evie Hone was one of the few really great religious artists of our 
time. One wonders if enough of her countrymen appreciate what a 
treasure we had in her, and how profoundly important her work is. 
For centuries, religion and art have been very little in each other’s 
company. In evie Hone they were united, deeply and fruitfully; 
not in unequal partnership, but in a partnership of great art with 
great sanctity. She must have contemplated deeply the mystery of 
Christ’s passion, and, at the exhibition, one felt that one was in 
the presence of the fruits of contemplation. It was a deeply moving 
experience and the organisers deserve our gratitude. Evie Hone’s 
art was almost something vouchsafed to us out of due time: the 
summit, before we had scaled the foothills. Her great achievement 
reminds artists that religion enriches art and reminds the rest of 
us that wholly contemporary art-forms can be used to express 
religious themes with reverence and profundity and insight. One 
hopes that Miss Hone’s work will continue to inspire and give 
confidence—and to challenge. It is encouraging that over twenty 
thousand people visited the exhibition, and that five thousand 
catalogues were sold. But a great deal remains to be done if the 
shoddy and the second-rate are to disappear from our churches. 
Better something contrived by the local blacksmith than the painted 
travesties of sanctity that still find their way into many of them. 

The organisers of the exhibition are anxious to publish an 
illustrated book which would convey a comprehensive idea of 
Evie Hone’s art. The success of the project depends on whether 
enough people come forward who are willing to subscribe five 
guineas each for a copy of a limited edition. Skira, or some equally 
reputable firm, will take charge of the technical side of the venture. 
Subscribers should get in touch with Mr. James White, 131 Holly- 
bank Road, Drumcondra, Dublin. 


Second International Congress of the Third Order of St. Dominic, 
Rome, August 25-30, 1958. 
Miss Daphne D. C. Pochin Mould writes: 
The second international Congress of the Third Order of St. 
Dominic, recently held in Rome, brought some 2,000 Tertiaries 
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together, representing twenty-three nations and thirty Provinces 
and one Vicariate of the Dominican Order. Their prayers were 
asked for Tertiaries of the countries behind the Iron Curtain, of 
Hungary, Poland, Bohemia and Dalmatia, who were unable to 
attend the Congress. Even so, the banners bearing the names of the 
different groups present, spaced out along the Gothic nave of 
Sancta Maria sopra Minerva at the solemn opening of the Congress, 
gave a sense of the Catholicity of the Church and the distant places 
where the leaven of the Third Order of St. Dominic is at work. 
For here were groups from Philippines, Ecuador, Aragon, Portugal, 
Canada, Sicily, Germany, New York, California, mingling with 
more familiar places like Ireland and England. 

The culminating point of the Congress was the allocution by the 
‘Holy Father on the Third Order, at the special audience at Castel- 
gandolfo. His Holiness is himself a Dominican Tertiary. So also 
is Cardinal Lercaro, the Archbishop of Bologna, where St. Dominic 
is buried, who presided at the High Mass in Santa Sabina and 
preached to the assembled congressists. 

The theme of the Congress was the Third Order and Catholic 
Action; what exactly the Third Order is, what Catholic Action is, 
and how the two are related to each other. Owing to the “language 
barrier’ —for most of the Tertiaries present were ordinary folk 
with only one language—each language group had to hold its 
meetings separately, which meant that discussion was largely 
confined within each language group, and informal international 
contacts therefore limited. 

The English-speaking group was composed of delegates from 
Ireland, England and Scotland, America and Malta. The first paper 
was on the ““Nature and History of the Third Order of St. Dominic” 
and given by Mr. T. R. Kennedy, T.O.P., novice-master of the 
very active London men’s chapter. It is interesting that this London 
chapter consists of 90% converts and that 50% of its members 
are professional men. At their chapter meetings, they chant Vespers 
of Our Lady. A very strict scrutiny is given to all postulants to 
this English chapter. Mr. Kennedy’s paper was a commentary on 
the parts of the Tertiary Rule which define what the Third Order 
is, an association of the faithful living in the world, who share in 
the religious and apostolic life of the Order of Preachers. ““We 
participate equally in the apostolic life of the Order which was and 
is for the salvation of souls,’ said Mr. Kennedy. He. pointed out 
that in England the dictum that God is dead is generally accepted, 
and that the world in which English Tertiaries must carry out 
their apostolate is therefore one in which it is very difficult to talk 
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to or make any contact with. Speaking of the Tertiary’s obligation 
to strive for perfection, he said that we do not become Tertiaries 
to escape from the trials and crosses of life; that the Tertiary is a 
member of an Order of Penance, who has learned the wonderful 
truth that “penance is a joyful thing when preached by Master 
Dominic,” and who thus sets about his daily work with constantly 
renewed courage and the happiness born of an intense love of God. 
The Tertiary must live the Dominican ideal of strength, spiritual 
toughness and self discipline. 

In the brief discussion which followed, mention was made of a 
possible revision of the Tertiary Rule. An American Father said 
that the Rule should be rearranged, so that the organisational and 
administrative sections should be separated from those relating to 
the Dominican ideal and the means to attain it. He thought the 
present intermingling of these two quite different topics confused 
people enquiring about the Third Order, when they first read the 
Rule. It should put contemplation first, where it rightly belongs. 

The second paper was given by an Irish Tertiary, Mr. Sean Dynan, 
novice-master of the Belfast Chapter. He spoke on the “History 
and Nature of Catholic Action,” taking as his starting point the 
text from St. Peter’s first epistle, “‘you are a chosen generation, a 
kingly priesthood, that you may declare His virtues, who has 
called you out of the darkness into his marvellous light.’’ He sketched 
very briefly the history of Catholic Action from the first days of the 
Church, and quoted extensively from recent papal encyclicals on 
the subject. Catholic Action existed from Christ’s first commissioning 
of His apostles; for it is the whole Church, not a section of it, 
that is to go out and. teach all nations. Modern Catholic Action is 
no innovation; only a restatement of the layman’s part in the 
apostolate in the modern world. The sanctification of the temporal 
order must be through the layman, in his family, his work, his 
political life. Catholic Action is an apostolate whose function is 
to win souls to Christ. 

An American Tertiary, of Irish origin, Dr. Maurice Costello, 
professor of Clinical Dermatology, New York University, linked 
the themes of the two previous lectures in his paper on the 
“Dominican Third Order and Catholic Action.” He also stressed 
the apostolate of like by like and that the world today is no longer 
theocentric; it regards God as a historical myth, and people are 
all things to all people and nothing to God. A Dominican Tertiary 
must be an alert member of society; and if his religious apostolate 
was to be effective, he must also be first of all highly efficient in his 
own particular work or profession. “If I am not competent as a 
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doctor in the skills and practices of medicine, then my apostolic 
influence on other doctors is seriously impeded. A mother who is 
not a good mother will have little influence on the other mothers 
of the neighbourhood. .. .” 

He also stressed the need for organised action—for instance, 
for parents to get together to protest against bad television and 
radio programmes unsuitable for the home. “If we the children of 
light supported God and the Church as do the children of darkness 
support their cause, then indeed would peace reign on this earth.” 

The special contribution of the Third Order to Catholic Action 
in general, included a tried and workable rule of life leading to 
personal sanctification and overflowing into apostolic action. The 

‘Dominican motto, “‘to contemplate and to give to others the fruits 
of contemplation,” is indeed the basic ideal of all Catholic Action. 
Tertiaries could also profit from a study of the methods of other 
forms of modern Catholic Action. ‘““We the members of the Third 
Order of St. Dominic and the members of Catholic Action, and all 
lay apostolic groups must work together in an ever-increasing 
cohesive unity... . Without any further delay let us get on with the 
task of carrying out an efficient, organised apostolate under the 
Church’s hierarchy, for the glory of God and for the salvation of 
souls.”” 

In the discussion after this paper, a useful distinction was made 
between organised Catholic Action, and the action of Catholics. 
In some countries participating in the Congress, Catholic Action is 
a definite organisation; in most English-speaking countries it is 
not so highly organised and is rather a general term for the apostolate. 
Another point raised was the need for the proper training of the 
Dominican Fathers appointed as directors of Tertiary Chapters, 
so that they would themselves be fully equipped for the training 
of the Tertiaries as apostles. 

The fourth paper on the “Preparation of Dominican Tertiaries 
for Catholic Action’ was to have been given by Right Rev. 
Monsignor Michele Azzopardi, T.O.P., S.T.B., of the Province of 
Malta, but as he is recovering from the effects of an accident, it was 
read by his brother, Mr. Vincent Azzopardi. Starting from the 
Dominican love of truth, the speaker pointed out that if Tertiaries 
are to be useful tools in the hands of Catholic Action, they must 
have proper doctrinal nourishment first of all. Tertiaries must 
know contemporary documents and thought on Catholic Action. 
Quoting Pope Pius XI, the Pope of Catholic Action, on the occasion 
of the seventh centenary of the canonisation of St. Dominic (1934), 
he pointed out that Tertiaries should “efficaciously promote Catholic 
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Action according to the norms established by the bishops in various 
countries.” The essence of Catholic Action is active lay participation 
in the apostolate of the hierarchy; it is indeed of obligation on all 
Christians by virtue of their reception of the sacraments of baptism 
and confirmation. 

Dominic’s ideal, the ideal of the Third Order, is self-sanctification 
through the active apostolate. But Monsignor Azzopardi warned 
against the materialism of trying to measure apostolate by results 
or extent of organisation. “If we really want to be Catholic Actionists, 
we have to take into consideration the depth of our spiritual life 
rather than its extent. . , . If we keep busy getting resuits and 
neglecting the better part, the one needful thing, we have already 
succumbed to the plague of mediocrity. God can only hold the 
first place in our life, leaving no ground for mediocrity, if we take 
Edel Quinn’s advice: “Consider ‘extra holiness’ as necessary.” 

Points raised in the following discussion were the need for a 
simplified version of the papal encyclicals within the understa 1ding 
of ordinary simple people; and the need to make study circies, and 
other means of doctrinal and theological instruction, a formal part 
of the Third Order organisation rather than leaving them to local 
enthusiasm or neglect. 

Miss Charlotte Knight of U.S. A. gave the fifth paper on the 
“Necessity and Role of Male Tertiaries in Catkolic Action.” Her 
talk was directed rather to ail Tertiaries and what their ideal should 
be rather than merely to the men! It was frightening to find so many 
laymen ‘“‘with such easy indifference, placing the whole weight of 
the Church’s spiritual growth upon the shoulders of the bishops 
and priests.” 
~ “To share in the spreading of the Christien doctrine of the faith, 
one does not have to do something spectacular nor be very learned. 
But one should go about one’s daily labours with honesty and 
‘integrity, feeling secure in the knowledge that Divine Providence 
works without ceasing the twenty-four hours of our day. And if 
we are to be instruments of such grace, our obligation is likewise 
continuous the twenty-four hours of the day.” 

“Every moment we must be poised and ready, waiting for Divine 
Providence to direct our activity. Just the knowledge that a single 
word or sentence, dropped without preachment, may touch a 
dormant Catholic or reactivate a faith, should make us realise 
the depth of our obligation to be ever in God’s grace.” 

Although Miss Knight, who received a great ovation for her 
paper which was delivered with great charm of manner, was the 
only woman speaker among the English-language group, women 
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were fairly largely represented in the other sections. Discussion 
points raised after her paper included an interesting little speech 
from an Irish woman teacher who had joined the Third Order as 
a help in her work of preparing children for First Communion, and 
who touched also on the Irish problem of emigration. 

The final paper of the series was on the “Necessity and Role of 
Young Tertiaries of Both Sexes in Catholic Action’’ and was given 
by Mr. Clarence R. Keeler of Illinois, U.S.A. He stressed how 
whilst the Christian concept of society was ordered to God— 
money ordered to things, things to society, society to perfection of 
man, man to God—the modern world has reversed this series. It 
sees God as for man, man for the State, the State for things, and 
things for money. Man has succeeded in erecting a philosophy of 
disorder in the guiding principles of life. This secularised world 
brought great pressure on Christian life; so much so that we might 
look for the source of its evils in secondary causes, economic or 
otherwise, and not realise its basic spiritual malaise. 

The speaker made the point that there was no Catholic Action 
without liturgical action, and that Dominican Tertiaries should be 
promotors of the liturgical revival. 

The discussion touched more specifically on the problems of 
youth, on the need for forming young Catholics and giving them 
adequate Christian instruction to meet the challenge of the world 
around them. A Scottish Tertiary brought up the chaotic 
philosophical and moral ideas prevailing in the universities, and the 
great apostolic opportunity open to Catholic students in their 
contacts with their fellow students. 

The meetings of the Congress were held in the Angelicum, 
alongside the church of SS. Domenico e Sisto; its liturgical functions 
took them to the other great Dominican churches of Rome, S. 
Sabina, the Minerva and S. Sisto Vecchio; whilst the programme 
of excursions took them to San Clemente, the home of the Irish 
Dominicans in Rome, and on a quick tour of the city’s Christian 
and pre-Christian monuments and places of interest. 

During the meetings, the congressists signed a petition for the 
beatification of Fra Angelico, who is buried in the Minerva. It is 
hoped that his beatification might be a stage in the reChristianising 
of contemporary art, and the signing of the petition was in itself an 
apt commentary on the theme of the Congress on the Third Order 
and Catholic Action. 


Digest of Papal Documents 


OUR sixth digest covers Papal addresses and documents published in the 

OSSERVATORE ROMANO between the beginning of July and the end of August, 1958. 

Everything of merely local or sectional interest is omitted, everything else which 

has a bearing on the spiritual life is either summarised or translated. Fathers 

Colman O'Neill and Austin Flannery, O.P. are responsible for the summaries 

and translations. All direct quotations are indented or placed between inverted 
commas. A list of the documents omitted is added at the end. 


The Soul of the Apostolate 

The Holy Father addressed a large gathering of Italian women engaged in 
Catholic Action (Unione Donne di Azione Cattolica Italiana) on 2 July, on the 
occasion of the fiftieth anniversary of the foundation of their union. Most of 
the address was devoted to a survey of the fifty years and of the activities in 
which the women are at present engaged. He remarked that certain types of 
work must of necessity be entrusted to women, with their “sensibility and their 
maternal hearts’’. He went on: 

If changing times demand a change of direction, of activities, of method, 
there must be no change in that “‘triangle of the Christian life’? which are 
your ultimate objectives—the formation and the Christian living of the 
members, the external apostolate, civico-social activity. The importance of 
the first and principal of these objectives cannot be over-emphasised. The 
other two might be rendered unattainable by adverse circumstances. One 
could tolerate that. ... But one could not allow the formation and the 
Christian life of the members to suffer shipwreck. Here lies the intimate 
and irreplacable strength of every religious organisation. Here is the source 
of that charity and zeal which temper souls to unity and discipline, which 
make them enlightened, generous, fearless. It is this interior strength which 
terrifies adversaries. They are envious of it, to no purpose; they try to 
imitate it, creating myths out of human passions. Your union—and every 
other Catholic association devoted to the apostolate, for that matter— 
need fear no other enemy than the spiritual aridity of its own members. 
(Oss. Rom., 3 July, 1958.) 


Women’s Vocations 

The Holy Father addressed a large gathering of young girls engaged in 
Catholic Action (Gioventa Femminile di Azione Cattolica Italiana) on 13 July, 
on the fortieth anniversary of the foundation of their association. The principal 
portion of his address was an outline of the two types of vocation to which they 
would, for the most, be called: the religious life and the married life. He said 
that they were a minority of them who would be called to consecrate their 
virginity to God in the religious life and he urged them not to say “‘no” to the 
‘call if they heard it. He told them that the world has great need of nuns: 

“Look at the world, dear daughters. It seems indifferent to spiritual 
values, hostile, also, to everything that reminds it of God, of His demands 
and desires. And yet it calls on Christian virgins to be present wherever 
there is weakness to be supported, comfort to be given or a tear to be dried 
—orphans need a mother, the sick ask to be looked after with disinterested- 
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ness and love, the old and feeble implore a filial support, parents and 
tutors demand schools and institutions under the direction of nuns, mission 
fields request bands of women consecrated to God. The Pope knows that 
the requests are numerous every day; that at the same time many young 
women are idle in many walks of life and murmur sadly ‘‘nobody has 
hired us’? (Matt., 20:7). At such a moment one can repeat, almost with 
anguish, “‘the harvest is great” (Matt., 9:37). The harvest is indeed great, 
but they are few who go to gather it. 

If, therefore, the Lord should really call you, reply with generosity, 
“ves!’? O We know, dear daughters, that you will have to give up father 
and mother, a human husband and children. You will have to give up 
everything you possess; to give up, almost, yourselves. But have no fear. 
Such sacrifice brings a deep, unspeakable joy, even on earth; and in heaven 
a special crown of glory awaits you, because you will be amongst those 
who “‘are the Lamb’s attendants, wherever he goes” (Apoc., 14:4). 

' The Pope then spoke to the other girls—the majority of those present, he 
said—who were called to the married life. He said that, while the religious life is 
superior to married life, this “in no way detracts from the beauty and the 
nobility of married life’’. It was in the context of the Incarnation that the Pope 
went on to describe the dignity of Christian marriage: God the Son took a 
human nature and united it to Himself, making it an instrument of the Divinity, 
and divine grace makes men sharers in the divine nature and sons of God. 
The Pope went on: 

In like manner, also, Christian nuptuals acquire a special dignity and, in 
virtue of the sacrament of Matrimony, a human institution—the family— 
is transformed into an instrument in the hands of God. It is thus sanctified 
directly and your very union receives a special divine imprint. 

If your state will one day be so great, if you are to be called to co-operate 
one day with God in the transmission of life, it is imperative that the 
resolve to be saints take root in you and be strengthened continually, to 
be saints in the very marital union and in the very exercise of your love. 
Thus, side by side with the spotless band of virgins which, We hope, will 
increase every day, there will be a multitude of holy wives. They will not 
be content to ask God merely to bless their love and their union. Each will 
implore Him to place a mysterious seed in her soul—which has been fused 
into but one soul, as it were, with her husband—a seed which will flower 
and bear fruit in the sanctification of the spouses and of their children. 

In conclusion, the Pope urged his hearers to flourish and to adorn the Church, 
but without forgetting that many other members of the Mystical Body con- 
tributed in other ways, to the beauty of the Bride of Christ. He commended 
Our Lady to them as their model: she was virgin, wife and mother. (Oss. Rom., 
14-15 July, 1958.) 


Prayer for the Persecuted 

The Encyclical, Meminisse juvat, which was dated 14 July, was a call to prayer 
for persecuted Christians. But it was also a call to Christians to reform their 
lives and to all men to submit their minds and hearts fully to the authority of 
God, so that justice and charity and truth will reign again in the world. 
Christianity alone, the Pope said, possesses the doctrine which safeguards such 
a scheme of things. Consequently, the ruler who would do away with the Church 
is only trying to destroy the very foundations of public order. 

The Pope said that two things in particular cause him distress. The first is 
that in many countries Christian belief and precepts are not given the place 
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they should hold in men’s lives. He said that ‘‘the uneducated are easily led 
astray by errors presented under the guise of truth’, that unsuspecting young 
people are incited to vice by the cinema and television and by all sorts of pub- 
lications. The other cause of distress to the Pope is the persecution of the Church 
in several countries. Many pastors, he went, are faced with the dilemma— 
they must either cease professing and teaching the Faith, or they will suffer 
serious damage. Catholic publications are suppressed, state schools do not 
provide for the teaching of religion, or else they inculcate atheism. Many priests 
have been expelled and those who are left are unable to cope with the demands 
made on them. The Church’s rights are denied, particularly with regard to the 
appointment of bishops. However, the people remain faithful, the Pope said, 
even though deprived of their pastors. He added a word of encouragement to 
them, urging them to resist the insidious propaganda which would dislodge 
them from unity with the true Church. He reminded them that the Church 
had seen many persecutors come and go. 

The Pope then appealed for prayers to Our Lady for the victims of persecution, 
under the following headings: the restoration of liberty to the Church; that 
exiled bishops and priests be allowed to return and to minister to their flocks 
again; that the faithful, troubled by attacks, errors and quarrels, may emerge 
into the light of truth in harmony and charity; that, in their doubts and weakness, 
divine grace may strengthen the faithful so that they may be prepared to suffer 
everything rather than give up their faith; that each diocese may have its own 
bishop, and that he would be free to teach religion; that young people may not 
be taught materialism, atheism,. hedonism in the schools and factories, but 
may be taught the Gospel; that the gates be opened to truth everywhere, no 
obstacles being placed in its way; that missionaries be allowed to return to 
minister to the people whom they have won for Christ. Finally, the Pope urged 
Christians to ask pardon for the persecutors. The encyclical concluded with 
an exhortation to moral reform; the prayers of Christians will be in vain, the 
Pope said, unless they are accompanied by reformation of morals. (Oss. Rom., 
16 July, 1958.) 


Lourdes and Carmel 
The 16 July was the hundredth anniversary of the eighteenth and last appear- 
ance of Our Lady to St. Bernadette. The Carmelite Order organised a large 
pilgrimage to Lourdes for that day and the Holy Father sent a special message 
(dated 2 July) to the pilgrims for the occasion. Remarking that the eighteenth 
vision took place almost without witnesses, apart from Bernadette, the Holy 
Father continued: 
i Let you too learn to create silence in your souls, dear children, and to 
open your minds to the contemplation of the divine splendours of Mary. 
Is not this exhortation ... in keeping with the ancient and venerable 
tradition of Carmel, which has seen admirable contemplative vocations 
flourish through the ages? This is a century agitated by many passions and 
fascinated by many illusory mirages. Lift up your eyes, therefore, towards 
God. This will but make your judgment of earthly things more penetrating 
and serene. Millions of men are subjected to a harsh enslavement of spirit, 
which roots the knowledge and love of God out of their hearts and makes 
them the servants of earthly ambitions. Recall in faith the last lesson of 
thése apparitions of Our Lady, that of silent prayer and of a soul docile to 
grace and illuminated by the brightness of Heaven. 
Pray much, dear children, for the spiritual needs of the world are great. 
Combat the enterprises of the enemy of good, in yourselves and all around 
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you. Pray much, for the apostolic labours of the Church are enormous. 
Accept, for her sake, sacrifices proportioned to the magnitude of the task, 
May Our Lady of Lourdes look with favour on the prayer and action to 
which We invite you. 
In conclusion, the Pope urged them to join their voices to the collective supplica- 
tion which goes up from the grotto, to meditate upon the meaning of the 
apparitions, to listen to Our Lady, to follow her counsel and to proclaim her 
benefits. (Oss. Rom., 17 July, 1958.) 


Radio-Address to Contemplative Nuns: 1, Knowing the Contemplative Life 

The first of the Holy Father’s three addresses to contemplative nuns was 
given on 19 July. He expressed his pleasure at being able to address his ‘invisible 
and silent audience’, in three thousand two hundred monasteries, on the subject 
of their vocation to the contemplative life. He told them that their vocation was 
a difficult one, for they aspire to a precisely-determined ideal. Not indeed that 
there is no room for variety; there are variations from one Order to another and, 
even, from one religious to another. But for all of them, the contemplative life 
“is a road which leads to God. God is its beginning and its end. It is He who: 
keeps up your strength and fills your whole lives”. The first address was on 
knowing the contemplative life, the second on loving the contemplative life, 
and the third on living it. 

The Pope reminded his listeners that a knowledge of the development of the 
religious life in the Church—such as was described in the first part of the 
Apostolic Constitution, Sponsa Christi—would help them the better to under- 
stand their own orders, giving them perspective and standards of comparison. 
He then expounded St. Thomas’s teaching on the nature of contemplation: 
the distinction between action and contemplation, as between the intelligence 
as active and the intelligence as passive; the acknowledgement of love at the 
beginning of contemplation—for it is the will which moves the intellect to act— 
and at the end—for contemplation finds its achievement in another act of the 
will, the joy of possession; the insistence that the object of contemplation is 
Divine Truth—other activities may be important and pre-supposed, such as the 
practice of the moral virtues, but they are secondary. The Pope remarked that a 
good deal of misunderstanding, narrowness and erroneous judgments would be 
avoided if St. Thomas’s doctrine were borne in mind when contemplation is 
under discussion. 

The Holy Father then quoted the definition of the contemplative life given in 
Sponsa Christi: 

The name, contemplative life, does not apply to that inner, theological 
life to which all religious and even lay-folk are called, and which a person 
can live anywhere on his own. Rather does it apply to that external profession 
of the religious life which is ordained to interior contemplation, by means of 
cloister, the exercises of piety, prayer, mortification and whatever work the 
nuns are obliged to—in such wise that all activities are adapted to its 
pursuit and do, in fact, assist the process. (Acta Ap. Sedis, 1951, pp. 15-16). 

There followed a brief explanation of the definition. The first part of the 
definition, the negative part, makes it clear, the Pope said, that it does not 
apply to that pursuit of perfection which is common to non-contemplative 
religious and lay-folk. He would add another category of people to whom it 
did not apply, whom Sponsa Christi did not mention, but to whom he had 
referred in his address to the participants in the Second International Congress 
of the States of Perfection, 9 December, 1957. (DocTRINE AND Lire, Feb.-Mar., 
1958, pp. 34-36.) They are men and women who live contemplative lives in the 
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world, taking private vows of poverty, chastity and obedience. They are not 
numerous, he said, but they do exist. They lack the protection of the canonical 
cloister, but they practice solitude and recollection in an heroic manner. 
Expounding the positive part of the definition, the Holy Father said that 
though cloister, exercises of piety, prayer, mortification and work find a place 
in the definition of the contemplative life, their place is precisely that of means 
to an end. The end is the “essential reality, interior contemplation’’. He went on: 


What is required, above all else, is that the nun becomes united with 
God—through prayer, meditation, contemplation; that all her thoughts 
and actions become penetrated by His presence and ordained to His service. 
If that is lacking, the soul of the contemplative life is missing and no 
canonical prescription can make up for it. Contemplation does not make up 
the whole of the contemplative life—granted: several other elements are 
also required. But it does hold the first place. One can even say that it 
pervades it wholly—not in the sense that it allows for no other thought or 
activity, but in the sense that, in the last analysis, it is contemplation which 
gives the contemplative life its significance, its worth and its orientation. 
There is one thing which We would underline and support with all Our 
authority—the superiority of meditation and contemplation of God and 
of divine truth over all other means of perfection, over all practices, over 
all forms of organisation and federation. If your being is not anchored in 
God, if your spirit does not return unceasingly towards Him, as towards 
a pole of irresistible attraction, one must say of your contemplative life 
what St. Paul ... said of certain Christians who had a wrong notion of 
the spiritual gifts and did not put charity in the first place: “If I lack charity, 
I am no better than echoing bronze, or the clash of cymbals ... if I lack 
charity, it goes for nothing”. (I Cor., 13:1-3.) Without any doubt, a con- 
templative life without contemplation merits the same judgment: “it goes 
for nothing’. 

A human body, with all its organs, but without a soul, is not a man. 
And all the rules and all the exercises of a religious order do not make up 
the contemplative life if contemplation itself, the vital principle, is missing. 

The concluding part of the first address dealt with the formation of nuns to 
the contemplative life. He remarked that if expositions of the meaning of the 
contemplative life, such as he himself was essaying, help to enrich nuns’ know- 
ledge of their vocation, the daily practice of their rule also offers varied and 
abundant lessons. Many saintly women have achieved a profound understanding 
of the nature and demands of the contemplative life, in this way. All nuns are 
instructed in the rules and usages of their respective orders in the noviciate and 
throughout the whole of their religious lives. The spiritual direction given by 
superiors, confessors, spiritual directors and retreat-masters is directed to the 
same end. Nuns who are members of an order which has its own spirituality 
usually receive direction from members of the men’s branch of the order. Over 
and above these sources of formation, the Pope continued, there is the science 
of mystical theology, which is not only useful but necessary. It orientates people 
in the right direction, helps to unmask illusions and to distinguish between 
pathological states and the authentically supernatural. He reminded his listeners 
of St. Teresa’s remark, that she would place more reliance on the judgment of 
an experienced theologian than on that of a mystic devoid of sound theological 
knowledge. ; 

The Pope said that nuns should be receptive to the teaching given them, 
desirous of exploring its meaning in so far as they are able. He acknowledged, 
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however, that each one’s capacity and previous formation will influence the 
degree and the manner of her progress in the contemplative life. He said: 

It would be as wrong to set one’s sights too high in this matter as it 
would be to set them too low; as it would be wrong to set out to follow one 
way only, to expect the same effort from all. Superiors will. . . steer a middle 
course. They will not ask too much of simple souls, will not force them to 
exceed the limits of their capabilities. In the same way, one will not oblige 
an Asiatic or an African to adopt religious attitudes identical at all points 
with those that come naturally to a European. A young woman of careful 
education and wide culture will not be served by a form of contemplation 
suitable to one lacking such gifts. ... The desire to possess an adequate 
spiritual formation is in no way reprehensible and is in no way opposed 
to the spirit of humility and renunciation demanded by sincere love of the 
cross of Christ. (Oss. Rom., 20 July, 1958.) 


Radio-Address to Contemplative Nuns; 2, Loving the Contemplative Life 

The second address provided the answer to the question, ‘“‘why does one want 
to be a contemplative?” and described the spirit of the contemplative, her 
attitude to her vocation. The Pope listed several motives for embracing and 
loving the contemplative life, of which the first and most important is the love 
of God. Having quoted 1 John, 4:16, the Pope continued: 

That is the essence of the contemplative life: to dwell in God by love, 
in order that God may dwell in you. And your daily endeavours have no 
other purpose than to establish your spirit and your heart in ever closer 
contact with the Lord, who reveals himself and who invites you to share in 
his work of redemption, in his cross and in the extension of his Church. 
This applies to every Christian, but, in the first place, to those who are 
committed to a state of perfection. 

The Pope then described other motives which, while being less compelling, 
help “‘to reinforce your interior conviction’. They are put forward in sacred 
Scripture, in ecclesiastical documents and in the liturgy. Many of them have a 
wider import but, at the same time, they apply especially to the contemplative 
life. 

Scripture contains many texts on the consecration of man to God and to 
Christ. They do not reveal their profound sense save under prayerful meditation, 
the Pope said. He quoted the following texts: ““Thou shalt love the Lord God 
... This is the greatest of the commandments, and the first’’ (Matt., 22:37-38); 
*“A woman who is free of wedlock, or a virgin, is concerned with the Lord’s 
claim” (1 Cor., 7:34); ‘“They follow the Lamb wherever he goes” (Apoc., 14:4); 
“Eternal life is knowing thee, who art the only true God, and Jesus Christ, 
whom thou hast sent’? (John, 17:3). 

Other Scripture texts, the Pope said, evoke—to the contemplative—‘“the 
riches hidden in Jesus Christ’’. He quoted: ““The Word was God, .. . the Word 
was made flesh . . . and we had sight of his glory” (John, 1:1-14); “‘Thou art the 
Christ, the Son of the living God’ (Matt., 16:17); ““My Lord and my God” 
(John, 20:28). 

There are yet other Scripture texts which the contemplative nun frequently 
calls to mind. They are the texts on the cross and its meaning. She learns to 
see her penances and mortifications in that context. The Pope quoted the 
following texts: ‘““With Christ I hang upon the cross, ... Christ lives in me 
. .. who loved me, and gave himself for me” (Gal., 2:19-20); ““Who will separate 
us from the love of Christ? . . . Of this I am fully persuaded; neither death nor 
life, .. . nor any other created thing, will be able to separate us from the love of 
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God, which comes to us in Christ Jesus our Lord” (Rom., 8:35, 38, 39); “I help 
to pay off the debt which the afflictions of Christ still leave to be paid, for the 
sake of his body, the Church” (Col., 1:24). 

The worth of the contemplative life, the Pope continued, is also emphasised 
by the fact that the Church declares its excellence, approves it with her full 
authority, grants it privileges, protects it and inaugurates it with a solemn 
liturgy. He would draw from three documents in order to establish the point, 
he said: the Apostolic Constitution, Sponsa Christi, the blessing and solemn 
consecration of virgins as prescribed in the Roman Pontifical, the encyclical, 
Sacra Virginitas (Acta Ap. Sedis, 1954, pp. 161-191). The historical portion of 
Sponsa Christi, he continued, manifests the high esteem in which the Church 
holds the contemplative life. From the rite of the consecration of virgins he 
quoted the following: “I join you as spouse to Jesus Christ, Son of the Sovereign 
Father, so that he may guard you unfailingly. Receive, therefore, the ring of 
faithfulness, the seal of the Holy Spirit, that you may be called Spouse of God 
and may be crowned for all eternity—if you but serve him faithfully’’. 

The encyclical, Sacra Virginitas, the Pope went on, also treats of the excellence 
of virginity. (As the Pope had remarked, these considerations, though they 
apply especially to contemplative nuns, are verified of all nuns.) It “underlines 
the importance of the vow, which imparts to virginity the stability of virtue; it 
demonstrates its superiority over marriage; it describes the divine blessings 
which it draws down and the admirable fruits which it produces”. He would 
elaborate that last point, he said, by appealing to contemplative nuns’ own 
experience: 

The nun (the Pope uses the word moniale—Latin, monialis—a technical 
term used only of nuns with solemn vows) who is entirely and sincerely 
given to her task will not fail to experience the fruits of her efforts and to 
appreciate them. Exteriorly, her life unfolds in a system determined by the 
order of each day and the exercises prescribed by her rule. Interiorly, it 
matures and grows in depth as she goes through the phases of consolation 
and trial, of light and darkness, none of which disrupt her intimate union 
with God. Likewise, in spite of obstacles from within and without, and 
notwithstanding her failings and weaknesses, she advances, sure of God’s 
help, until she shall hear—perhaps when she least expects it—the words: 
“Behold, the bridegroom is on his way; go out to meet him” (Matt., 25:6). 

We exhort you, every one of you, to apply yourselves with all your 
power to the duties of your state as contemplatives. Your experience of its 
effects will thus be fuller and will afford you an added motive for making 
it your own. At the same time, We would put you on your guard against 
discouragement and faint-heartedness. You must, indeed, co-operate 
wholeheartedly with grace, combat your faults and practise virtue. But 
leave to God the responsibility of ensuring growth and fruitfulness. It is 
he who, at the right moment, “‘will give you mastery, and steadiness, and 
strength” (1 Pet., 5:10). If such are your dispositions, you will advance, 
supported by God’s strength and filled with joy at having been chosen 
for this life. 

Your experience will be further enriched by what you observe in the 
other members of your community. You will experience, without hurt, the 
radiation of their interior life and of their union with God—provided you 
do not allow your regard to settle on the inevitable faults and weaknesses 
but go on to consider, above all, their sincere efforts to live up to their 
religious ideal. You will thus be able to view with admiration, in the 
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smallest details of the common life, the delicacy of a fraternal charity 
born of love for Christ perceived in his members. 
The Contemplative Stamp 

The Pope went on to describe, in the second part of the address, the con- 
templative’s attitude to the rules and religious exercises to which she is bound, 
and which are designed to facilitate contemplation. He would exclude “‘legalism’’ 
and “‘ecclecticism’”’ from her attitude. “‘Legalism’’ he described as “‘the temptation 
to keep to the letter of the law, without accepting wholeheartedly its spirit’’. 
This were unworthy of a Spouse of Christ, he said, who aspires to serve the 
Lord with disinterested love. “‘Ecclecticism’’ he described as ‘“‘an entirely 
subjective choice of certain obligations which one accepts and certain others 
which one does not’’. The Pope went on to say that the contemplative’s vocation 
was austere, but that: 

the desire to give oneself to God embraces freely the penances and the 
continual renunciation of oneself. ... The nun who is attached to her 
vocation accepts as the rule of her interior life the words of St. Paul: “I 
help to pay off the debt which the afflictions of Christ still leave to be paid, 
for the sake of his body, the Church” (1 Col., 1:24). That is the law of true 
love, to which the text of St. Augustine applies: ‘“‘He who loves finds 
nothing difficult, but everything is difficult for him who does not love” 
(In Joann. Evang. Tract. 48, cap. X n. 1). 

The Pope then spoke, in general terms, of the place of work in the contemp- 
lative life. (He returned to the subject in the third address, in the context of the 
poverty of so many contemplative houses.) He said: 

Work is part of the contemplative life. The law of ancient monasticism, 
“Work and pray, Ora et labora’’, has lost nothing of its wisdom and of its 
force. Work is in any case an imperative of nature itself. Nature endowed 
man with bodily and spiritual strength, thus obliging him to provide for 
himself, encouraging him to improve his condition in life and to increase 
his capacity for knowledge and action. Our Lord led a workman’s life for 
thirty years at Nazareth, and his apostolic ministry imposed fatiguing 
labours on him. ... The Constitution, Sponsa Christi, underlines several 
times the obligation that is laid upon contemplative nuns to earn their 
bread, It follows that whoever gives herself to the contemplative life without 
reserve accepts also, fully, the law of work. 

Another mark of the contemplative nun, the Pope continued, is the ability to 
combine delicacy of conscience—‘‘whoever loves the contemplative life”, the 
Pope said, ‘‘considers that delicacy of conscience and fidelity in the smallest 
detail as one of his most precious duties” (cf. Matt., 5:17-19)—with liberty of 
spirit and the avoidance of rigidity. He quoted several Scripture texts on this 
last point (Gal., 5:1, 13, 23) and having quoted Mark, 2:28: “The Sabbath was 
made for man, not man for the Sabbath’’, he went on: 

Since Our Lord did not hesitate to express himself in this way, one can 
say, in general, that law is made for man, not man for the law. This does 
not do away with the obligation to observe the law, it merely safeguards 
the liberty and the peace-of-mind of the interior man. The scope of each 
law ought to be exactly understood, according to whether it is of divine or 
human origin, essential or not. To set the law above man as an absolute, and 
not as a means to enable him to attain his end, is an error. Jesus said of 
the Pharisees: “‘They fasten up packs too heavy to be borne, and lay them 
on men’s shoulders’? (Matt., 23:4). 

In the concluding portion of the address the Pope elaborated further on his 
description of the contemplative’s attitude to her vocation, describing what he 
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called its ‘“‘physiognomy, or characteristic marks”. The first mark of the true 
contemplative is ‘‘simplicity and humility’, a complete absence of that Parisaical 
desire for notice. ‘‘Remaining hidden, you avoid certain psychological deviations 
which are more frequent in women, for they are connected with the feminine 
temperament’. 

The second characteristic of the true contemplative is that her contemplation 
is nourished by the virtues of faith, hope and charity. It is this which distin- 
guishes Christian contemplation from the psychological religious phenomenon, 
of which comparative religion affords many and varied examples. The Pope 
suggested that the contemplative test her charity against the description given 
by St. Paul in chapter thirteen of the first epistle to the Corinthians. 

The third characteristic is a spirit of joy in the service of God. “‘Generous 
devotion will not be content with a constant tension, a constraint, a continual 
struggle with barely supportable obligations, which one would reject if one 
could. It can happen that God permits a trial of this nature for a time, in order 
to purify a soul; but it can also lead to ruin and interior or exterior catastrophe”’. 
The Pope made it clear that, in making that statement, he was not discussing 
people who suffered from some psychological abnormality. He had normal 
people only in mind. He said that the following attitude was the best preventative 
of a sequel such as he had described: 

Conscious, ... joyful acceptance by the nun of the life of each day. 
Indestructible optimism, not something bumptious, but tranquil and rooted 
in Our Lord, who said: ‘I am not alone, because the Father is with me” 
(cf. John, 16:32). It is the nun’s unshakeable confidence in him who said: 
“Come to me, all you that labour and are burdened; I will give you rest’ 
(Maitt., 11:28). These considerations and sentiments shape her interior 
attitude ... she wishes to arrange her life in keeping with the Apostle’s 
saying: “‘it is the cheerful giver God loves”’ (2 Cor., 9:7). St. Paul wrote this 
to the Corinthians of material goods destined for the poor of Jerusalem, 
but she understands it of something much greater—the gift of her whole 
being and of all her exterior activity. Uninterrupted joy and gaiety are the 
marks of the sincere gift of self. 

Having quoted 1 Peter, 1:8-9, the Pope continued: 

To each one of you We say: may faith, hope and charity give you some- 
thing of the jubilation which Peter discerns in the Christians to whom he 
writes. He returns to the point at the end of the letter. He exhorts the 
Christians to regard the sorrows of the world as being inseparable from 
earthly life and a means of reaching the life of glory: ““Throw back on him 
the burden of your anxiety . . . after you have suffered a little, .. . he will 
give you mastery, and steadiness, and strength’ (1 Peter, 5:7-10). (Oss. 
Rom., 27 July, 1958.) 


Catholics and Medicine; International Health Congress 
The Holy Father spoke over the radio on 27 July to the participants in the 
-First International Catholic Health Congress, held at Brussels. He remarked that 
the congress showed that Catholics were endeavouring to achieve a measure of 
unification of activity and influence in a domain which had witnessed enormous 
changes and expansion in a few years. He said that the old doctor-patient-nurse 
relationship was now no longer the only one, things had become much more 
_ complicated and perspectives enormously widened with the expansion and 
departmentalisation of medical services, the proliferation of allied services— 
such as social-assistance institutions—and the demands made by the under- 
developed countries of the world. He said that the congress would study the 
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obstacles to collaboration between the different units and the means to greater 
unity. He himself would be content to remind them of their ultimate objectives 
and to remind them of what their profession is in the light of their faith. Of the 
objective of the medical services the Pope said: 

The purpose which gives unity to their activity is, evidently, to preserve 
or re-establish the health of the individual and of social groups. Nevertheless, 
it not infrequently happens that other, secondary, ends—more immediate, 
more attractive, more immediately useful, perhaps—solicit their attention 
and cause the preponderance of the principal objective to be obscured for 
a time. You know that it is possible for an invalid to be treated, not as a 
person, but as a case to be studied and experimented upon. 


The Pope went on to discuss the influence of the Catholic doctor’s religion 
on his work: 


Do not see it as a simple extrinsic denomination, with no influence on 
your work; as if Catholicism were no more than a perfected deontology, a 
detailed list of actions permitted and of actions allowed. In reality, it is 
quite another thing. Christians are the bearers of a message and of a life 
which give a special sense to everything they do. Their baptismal character 
makes them disciples of Christ and sons of the Church in the work in which 
they are engaged. For this reason, even your daily, routine work is not fully 
understood except in the perspective opened up by Our Lord in the days 
of his earthly existence: “‘And when it was evening and the sun went down’’, 
St. Marks tells us, ‘‘they brought to him all those who were afflicted, and 
those who were possessed by devils; so that the city stood crowding there 
at the door. And he healed many that were afflicted with diseases of every 
sort, and cast out many devils” (Mark, 1:32). 

Christ healed many physical and moral ills in order that men would 
recognise in him “‘the resurrection and the life’’ (John, 11:25). Imitate him 
in this. Let your actions reveal their inspiration—your membership of the 
Church and of the Holy Spirit .. . 

Your actions, penetrated with the spirit of the Gospel, will thus acquire 
a greater, an universal extension. 


The Pope went on to urge Catholic doctors to foster an international outlook 
in medical circles: they should be conscious of the needs of their brothers in 
Christ in the under-developed countries of the world. In conclusion, he reminded 
the participants of the role of medical men in the Church: 

to perfect the building-up of the Church of Christ (cf. Eph., 4:12) by 
protecting the health of its members, thus enabling them to perform 
perfectly the tasks which the Lord has committed to them, and to discover, 
through you, one of the most consoling aspects of the Redemption. (Oss. 
Rom,, 28-29 July, 1958.) 


Radio-Address to Contemplative Nuns: 3, Living the Contemplative Life 

The third address was devoted to more detailed practical applications of the 
principles enuntiated in the first two addresses. The Pope described how the 
contemplative life ought to be lived in its essential element, contemplation, and 
in its secondary elements, among which he instanced monastic labour in par- 
ticular. Reminding his listeners that the contemplative’s knowledge of her 
vocation was increased by living it and that her love of it found expression 
in the various ‘‘attitudes” he had described, the Pope went on to say that this 
continuous interaction of knowledge and love makes up the contemplative’s 
life and that at its very core is her interior life, ‘‘which makes sense of her 
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activities and makes them worthwhile’’. This interior life is not the mere intention 
of being a contemplative, it is the intention put into constant execution. 
Primacy of Contemplation 

Applying this principle, the Pope said that one did not become a contemplative 
merely by desiring contemplation, however ardently, unless at the same time 
one applied oneself to it and accepted the renunciations involved. He went on 
to quote texts from the Instruction, Inter Caetera (25 March, 1956), which 
emphasise the primacy of contemplation vis-d-vis the other elements of the 
contemplative life. The texts quoted described the type of ministry in which 
contemplatives might legitimately engage. It should be such as is compatible 
with the contemplative life of the monastery as a whole and of each of its 
members; it should be in keeping with the spirit of the order, calculated rather 
to assist than to hinder contemplation. He instanced the following types of 
ministry: the teaching of Christian doctrine, religious instruction, education of 
young girls and of children, retreats for women, preparing children for First 
Communion, works of charity for the relief of the sick and of the poor. (Note: 
there are two grades of enclosure of contemplative nuns, those in minor cloister 
being allowed greater facilities for apostolic work than are those in major 
cloister. The first of the Pope’s quotations here from Inter caetera (A.A.S., 1956, 
p. 520, no. 41a) specifically mentions minor cloister and, in their original context, 
all three of them apply only to nuns in minor cloister. But cf. infra.) The Pope 
went on to point out the distinction between the contemplative life and the 
outward profession of religious discipline, which is merely its framework. He 
urged the nuns to give themselves wholeheartedly to prayer, but he warned them: 

Do not confuse this statement of principle with the problem of the 
frequency and the duration of the exercises of piety. The intensity of an 
exercise is not necessarily proportionate to its duration. The ministry 
permitted to contemplative nuns does not permit them to consecrate the 
whole day to long hours of contemplative prayer. But they are allowed 
enough time, nevertheless, to satisfy this essential obligation. 

Evolution, adaptation 

The Pope then turned to the secondary elements of the contemplative life, 
which he distinguished from the (quoting Sponsa Christi) “‘proper, necessary 
elements”. These secondary elements are not essential, they “complete and help 
to realise’’ the contemplative life. He instanced the cloister, exercises of piety, 
prayer and mortification. There are also the nature and juridical structure of the 
monasteries, their autonomy, the possibility of forming federations and con- 
federations of them. He went on: 

On certain of these points, the Church makes precise demands, which 
must be met. On others, she is content merely to issue an invitation and to 
express a desire that it would receive sympathetic consideration. May the 
monasteries and orders of women esteem their own characteristics, protect- 
them and remain faithful to them. That is their right and it would be unjust 
not to take account of it. But they ought to defend them without narrowness 
of spirit or inflexibility—not to speak of that stubbornness which opposes 
every opportune evolution and will countenance no adaptation, even if the 
common good demands it. 

Remarking that it can happen that a nun is asked to leave her monastery 
and enter another establishment, for her greater good or for a serious reason, 
the Pope said that nobody can force a nun to take on obligations to which her 
vows do not commit her. However, it can be asked, ‘‘in what measure does 
stability constitute an essential element of the regime of contemplative nuns”? 
TheHoly See, he said, can make changes concerning stability in the constitutions 
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or prescriptions of an order. If the changes touch what is essential the nuns must 
be given the option of leaving the order, if they do not want to accept the new 
dispensation. But he urged them not to take this course, cost what it may. 
There can be no such latitude when matters of less importance are involved. 
Then the religious should be ready and willing to accept change. In particular, 
they should co-operate wholeheartedly and respectfully with the Sacred Con- 
gregation of Religious, in order to effect the changes that the Church desires. 
Contemplatives and Work 

The problem of contemplatives and work is particularly pressing, the Pope 
said, since the Church needs the fullest mobilisation of all available forces’ 
Recalling what he had written in Sponsa Christi about the poverty and extreme 
isolation of many cloistered monasteries, he said that the obvious method of 
dealing with the situation was for the nuns to work. He invited the needy to 
work for their living and said that those who were not needy should also work 
in order to obtain the wherewithal to give to the poor. The work chosen should 
be in keeping with the rule and spirit of the order and should be such as would 
ensure them an adequate subsistence, when added to whatever other revenues 
they possess. Local Ordinaries and superiors are urged to ensure that the nuns 
have a sufficiency of suitable and remunerative employment and the nuns them- 
selves are urged to become fully proficient in their work. He concluded: 

In any case, a serious occupation, suited to your ability, is an effective 
way of conserving your interior equilibrium, or of re-establishing it, should 
it have suffered damage. Thus you will escape the harmful effects which 
are caused to certain temperaments by the total seclusion and the relative 
monotony of daily life in the cloister. 

Contemplatives and the Apostolate 

The concluding part of the address was an invitation to the apostolate, which 
the Pope described as an expression of love of one’s neighbour. Contemplatives 
exercise the apostolate in three ways: 

First—by the example of Christian perfection, which draws souls to Christ, 
without any word being spoken; 

Second—by their public and private prayer; 

Third—by their zeal in taking on penances, over and above those prescribed 
by their Rule, as a generous love of our Lord suggests to them. 

The Pope then said that there are three different types of contemplative nuns, 
who are differently placed with regard to exterior apostolic activities. First of 
all there are those for whom the exterior apostolate is part of their juridical 
make-up (they engage in the apostolate de jure and de facto). To them he said 
that they should continue to engage in the exterior apostolate. Secondly, there 
are those for whom it is not part of their juridical make-up, but who engage in 
it in fact, or did once engage in it (they engage in the apostolate de facto not 
de jure). To those nuns the Pope said that they should continue their apostolate, 
or should take it up again, adapting their activities to modern needs. Thirdly, 
there are contemplatives whose Rule does not visualise apostolic activity and 
who have never, in fact, engaged in it. The Pope told them to continue thus, 
unless the needs of the Church dictate that, for a time, they engage in the 
apostolate. He reminded them that, in any case, they exercise the apostolate 
in the three ways he had described earlier. 

The Pope went on to say that he would conclude by evoking an apostolate 
which was vaster and nobler, that of the Church: 

The apostolate of the Church flows from her mission to the entire world: 
to all men and to every age, to Christians and pagans, believers and 
unbelievers. Her mission traces its source to the Father: ‘““God so loved the 
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world, that he gave up his only-begotten Son, so that those who believe 
in him may not perish, but have eternal life. When God sent his Son into 
the world, it was not to reject the world, but so that the world might find 
salvation through him’’ (John, 3:16-17), It was transmitted through Christ: 
“As the Father sent me, I also send you” (John, 20:21). ‘‘All authority in 
heaven and on earth, he said, has been given to me; you, therefore, must 
go out, making disciples of all nations, and baptising them... And behold 
Tam with you all through the days that are coming, until the consummation 
of the world” (Matt., 28:18-20). It is accomplished in the Holy Spirit: 
“The Holy Spirit will come upon you and you will receive strength from 
him; you are to be my witnesses .. . to the ends of the earth’ (Acts, 1:8). 
This apostolic mission of the Church, therefore, has its origin in the Holy 
Trinity, Father, Son and Holy Spirit. Nobody can conceive one higher, 
more holy, more universal, both in its source and in its object. 

What is the object of this mission? It is to make known to men the true 
God—one in three Persons—the plan of the Redemption which he wrought 
through his Son, the Church founded by Christ so as to continue his work, 
The Church, the whole Church, has been given the deposit of faith and of 
grace—all revealed truth and all the means of grace left in legacy by the 
Redeemer: Baptism (Matt., 28:19); the Eucharist and the priesthood: ‘‘Do 
this in memory of me” (Luke, 22:19); the giving of the Holy Spirit by the 
laying-on of hands by the Apostles (Acts, 8:17); the forgiveness of sins: 
“When you forgive men’s sins, they are forgiven” (John, 20:22); government 
of the faithful by a power of jurisdiction which is exercised in the name of 
Christ and with the permanent assistance of the Holy Spirit (cf. John, 
21:16-17). Here we have in a few words the divine riches which the Saviour 
left to his Church, so that she can accomplish her apostolic tasks amidst 
the vicissitudes of earthly life, thus spanning the centuries, the gates of hell 
unable to prevail against her. (cf. Matt., 16:18). 

Let this invisible force, which animates the apostolate of the Church, 
take possession of your spirit and of your heart! It will fill you with peace 
and joy! “Take courage, I have overcome the world” (John, 16:33). 
Ascending ever higher, ever nearer to God, you widen your horizons and 
become so much the better able to discover your true orientation on earth 
... your spirit and your heart will be enlarged to the dimensions of the 
world and of the redemptive work of Christ ... through his Church. 
There you have your plan, which will sustain your efforts and render them 
fruitful. (Oss. Rom., 3 August, 1958.) 


The Salt of the Earth 

Broadcast on Sunday, 17 August, the Holy Father’s message to the par- 
ticipants in the 78th German Catholic Day, held this year in Berlin, was 
given over mainly to expressions of sympathy and encouragement for the 
Catholics of Eastern Germany, united briefly with their brothers of the Western 
Federal Republic. The problems and Christian opportunities of the refugee and 
education questions took first place. Afterwards, recalling the spiritual crises 
often occasioned by technological progress, the Pope said that, though under 
certain conditions it may be even more difficult to live a Christian life today 
than it was at the time of the early persecutions, the task of transforming men 

into true Christians must be carried on. He continued: 
During the course of the Church’s history situations have arisen, some- 
times with shattering consequences, in which Christianity has spent itself 
in liturgical ceremonial within the gates of the sanctuary, while outside 
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the churches it has remained sterile. The reason is that a breach separated 
religion and life. Stop at nothing to prevent such a state of affairs. The 
Catholic world is rich today in religious learning. . . . But is there a corres- 
ponding vigour in religious action and heroism? Is there a corresponding 
richness in Catholic individuals who confess the faith in all its extent, 
exactly as the Church, in which Christ lives and acts, proposes it? ““You are 
the salt of the earth” (Matt., 5:13). Through you the Church should be the 
life-spring of society; through each one of you by his thinking and acting 
as a convinced Christian; through all of you together by your taking it on 
yourselves to win acceptance in public life for the divine plan of world 
order. (Oss. Rom., 18-19 August, 1958.) 


Facets of the Lay Apostolate: Address to Dominican Tertiaries 
On 29th August the Holy Father addressed a large group of Dominican 
Tertiaries, who were in Rome for their second international congress. The 
subject of the address was the help the Church expects from Dominican Ter- 
tiaries, as an élite amongst lay-folk. He described their ideal, from their Rule 
‘(chapter 1, n. 1-2), as ‘‘an ideal of perfection, that is, of personal sanctity, 
achieved by more perfect practice of the Christian life and by zeal for souls, 
exercised in a way that befits your lay state’. He reminded them that, as 
Dominicans, their purpose should be marked by the characteristic imprint of 
the order, particularly by “‘enthusiasm for the defence of the Catholic faith’. 
He said that he wanted them to help recall the world to a profound Christian 
life, this being the reaction befitting a Christian in face of an all-powerful 
technocratic civilisation. He said that Christians should deepen their interior 
lives by accepting this austere but inescapable condition. He then listed various 
movements within the Church which have contributed enormously to the 
vitality of the Christian faith: the progress of biblical studies, the liturgical 
movement, the impulse given to the lay apostolate: 

Men are more aware, nowadays, that (Christianity) is not a mere abstract 
system of definitions, nor an ensemble of irrational beliefs, divorced from 
life and action. They are more ready to admit that it does not constitute 
a threat to the rights of reason, nor to the legitimate demands of the 
scientist or the philosopher. It belongs to an order apart, not outside life, 
but dominating it. Faith is a new intelligence, whose object is not the 
created world, but God himself, the Holy Trinity. It discloses freely the 
depths of his being and of his love. Revealed truth demands more than a 
mere rational assent, it also demands an effort of the will, moved by grace. 
It is offered to man’s contemplation. . . . One cannot repeat it often enough: 
Revelation is not a series of propositions, but a divine activity—God 
making himself known, at the same time that he accomplishes the Incar- 
nation and the Redemption. . . . One cannot be saved unless one responds 
to the divine initiative by acceptance of the Catholic Creed and the obser- 
vance of the commandments. But, from you, Our Lord expects more than. 
that. And the Church exhorts you to make progress in the intimate know- 
ledge of God and of his work, to achieve a more complete and more 
precious expression of that knowledge and to purify the Christian attitudes 
which it inspires. ; 

You spend a large part of your lives in prayer, in order to cultivate the 
spirit of faith, to which your vocation as Tertiaries commits you. We know 
that, normally, it is not possible for you to devote long hours to the exercise 
of contemplation. But you should endeavour to cultivate an interior 
disposition similar to that of the contemplative religious—this by a faithful 
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observance of the practices of piety prescribed by your Rule. The spirit of 
the contemplative might be described as: to be always attentive to the things 
_of God, to have a marked taste for silent contemplation, to be attracted 
by the word of God in Scripture and the liturgical offices. 

The Pope drew their attention to the plentiful supply of biblical translations 
and commentaries now ayailable, to the availability of the writings of the 
Fathers, to the work being done in biblical and spiritual theology. He urged 
them to play their parts in all this. 

Remarking that their official title included the word penance, he said that this 
pointed to the form of apostolate to which the Dominican motto, Contemplata 
aliis tradere (to give the fruits of contemplation to others), invited them. Penance 
means waging constant war against the obstacles to the development of the life 
of.grace. He told them that it was their role to do penance and thus lead others 
to.see and accept the resulting full splendour of divine grace. He continued: 

To live oneself the evangelical life remains the best way of persuading 
others to live it. That is a very difficult task for you: We have no hesitation 
in admitting it. Your lay state brings you constantly into contact with the 
world. Newspapers, radio and television find their way into your homes, 
bringing, pell-mell, all news of the world outside. This or that relation, 
friend or acquaintance may be less responsive to the ideal of Christian 
perfection, may have rather a loose moral code, may even be hostile to 
what would curb his erroneous version of liberty. You will come across, 
in the places where you work, the best and the worst, the indifferent, the 
sceptic, the atheist. Your forms of recreation may disclose occasions of 
temptation. You cannot always avoid this. Your social rank may compel 
you, perhaps, to accept a certain luxury, a certain worldliness. What futile 
conversations, what time wasted, sometimes, merely to avoid hurting 
someone, or in order to observe the conventions! 

At every instant, your conscience must take sides, but without lack of 
charity and without betraying the spirit of the Gospel. More than that, 
you must take sides in a way that reveals clearly—but without ostentation 

. or bravado—that you are a disciple of Jesus, and of Jesus crucified. Your 

apostolic ideal will clarify your decisions, will tell you what form your de- 
tachment and your spirit of penance should take in the concrete. What is at 
stake, in effect, is whether you will conquer the world, or be conquered 
by it, by its materialism, its scepticism, its love of pleasure and conveniences, 
its narrow and egotistical views. It is quite true that a great deal of courage 
is needed if you are to keep your fervour intact in a milieu which attracts 
you constantly towards mediocrity. You also need confidence in grace 
and the generosity to conquer yourself by mortification of the heart and 
of the senses. But the effectiveness of your witness depends directly on the 
quality of your interior life, on your willingness to give to the Saviour as 
much of yourselves as is possible (and not merely the minimum), accepting 
the daily sacrifice fully and courageously, paying off the debt, as St. Paul 
puts it, which the afflictions of Christ still leave to be paid. (Cf. Col. 1:24.) 

When you will have achieved union with God in prayer, and detachment— 
these being the essential elements of every apostolic vocation—you will 
easily discern and will accomplish with power and enthusiasm the apostolic 
works which are prescribed for you by your Rule and by those who direct 
you in God’s name. 

The Pope told them that as they formed an élite amongst the laity, the Church 
had particular need of them in the Jay apostolate. He said that they could be 
especially helpful in providing lay apostolate movements with a solid doctrinal 
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foundation and methods of spreading Catholic truth, in “creating. when that is 
necessary, a tissue of works of material assistance, social formation and religious 
education’’. He said that he had the needs of Asia, Africa and Latin America 
particularly in mind, as they are much menaced by Communism. He continued: 
Objectives so important ought to be a sure attraction for generous souls 
who desire to take on truly apostolic activities, to set about them with 
vigour, to give them new life, should they have languished. That is why We 
very much hope that the Third Order will take in the many young men 
and women who have not a vocation to the religious life, but yet aspire 
to a more perfect Christian life, to a more complete gift of themselves. 
They will receive in the Third Order, under the aegis of a Rule sanctioned 
by the Church and under the direction of approved masters of the spiritual 
life, a formation which will help them to ascend towards God and to 
produce in themselves, as in a great many others, the fruits of sanctity. 
What a reservoir of energy for Catholic Action is a Third Order rich in 
vital force, in young people of both sexes, in adult men and women who 
have acquired experience and authority in their professional lives or in the 
exercise of public office! Their influence for good can carry great weight 
and can contribute much towards the progress of the Kingdom of God in 

the modern world. 

In conclusion, the Holy Father urged his hearers to an ever more whole- 
hearted acceptance of the engagements they had undertaken as tertiaries and to 
greater progress along their chosen way, in imitation of the saints and blesseds 
of the three orders in the Dominican family, particularly in imitation of St. 
Catherine of Siena, their patron. (Oss. Rom., 30 August, 1958.) 


Apostolate of the Catholic Intellectual 

The Holy Father sent a message to participants in the 24th World Congress 
of Pax Romana which commenced in Vienna on 30 August. He told them that 
the Church claims for men the right to intellectual freedom, but also endeavours 
to save her children from its abuses and from dangerous thought. He went on 
to remind the congressists of the apostolic influence of which such as they are 
capable. He said: 

If each of you, dear sons and daughters, would become more vividly 
and more searchingly aware of your intellectual, social and apostolic 
responsibilities, what influence would not your presence and your activities 
have in making society more Christian? As We said to some of you last 
year, it is a fact that “‘by the authority which your culture confers on you 
and by your professional competence, you constitute for those around you 
a question and an answer’. (Discourse of 27 April, 1957: A.A.S., tome 49, 
p. 298.) May your lives—by the evidence they afford of moral rectitude, 
of disinterestedness, of care for the common good, of awareness of the 
needs of others—excite that salutary astonishment which causes a man to 
question himself about your conviction and the secret strength which 
animates you. And if you are questioned, know how to give an account of 
your faith. May your religious culture be proportioned to your profane 
knowledge. May your charity be always ready to cope with the needs of 
your brethren. Dear students and intellectuals of Pax Romana, carry on 
high the witness of Christians freed by the truth of Christ, enlivened by 
his grace, united by charity, disciplined in their zeal, loyal children of the 
Church, (Oss. Rom., 31 August, 1958.) 
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List of Documents Omitted 


The following documents were omitted from the present digest. The date of 
its publication in the Osservatore Romano is given after the description of each 
document: Address to a group of Americans attending a Summer School in 
Rome (5 July); Address to a group of Catholic pilgrims from Madagascar 
(13 July); Letter of Cardinal Léger on the third centenary of the Sanctuary of 
St. Anne in Beaupré (27 July); Address to a group of Spanish families who were 
following a course in Rome on the betterment of family life (14 August); Letter 
to Cardinal Siri, Legate in the ‘‘Catholic Days’ celebrations at the Brussels 
Fair (15 August); Message to a workers’ pilgrimage to Lourdes (15 August); 
Message to participants to the “Catholic Days” at the Brussels Fair (16-17 
August); Message to participants in an international biblical congress in 
Brussels (25-26 August). 


We appeal once again to sporadic buyers of Doctrine and Life 
to become regular subscribers, and we appeal to our regular sub- 
scribers to obtain new subscribers for us. A year’s subscription 
costs a mere ten shillings. Write to the Manager, Dominican 
Publications, St. Saviour’s, Dublin, C.16. 


Book Reviews 
SCRIPTURE; LITURGY 


The Holy Bible for the Family. Longmans, Green and Co, London. Pp. 1,376. 
126/-. 

Tuis is really a superb production. Of course, one must realise that it does not 
attempt to provide English-speaking Catholics with an equivalent of the Bible 
de Jérusalem. The Bible de Jérusalem, with its new, crystal-clear translation 
from the Hebrew and the Greek, its copious and profoundly useful notes, has 
scored the highest marks ever for scientific accuracy and readableness. The 
excellences of Longmans’ Bible lie in another direction. Not that it shows lack 
of scholarship. Its notes are very adequate and very informative. They are by 
Father Tyson, S.J., of the Biblical Institute, Rome. But one will not get a biblical 
theology from them, as one will get from the notes in the Jerusalem Bible. 
Several clear and very useful biblical maps are added at the end. The Douai 
verson is used for the Old Testament, the Westminster version (which is a direct 
translation from the Greek) is used for the New Testament. One can argue 
about their merits vis-d-vis Monsignor Knox’s version. The problem has been 
argued in the past, this is not the place to discuss it again. Father Philip Caraman, 
S.J., editor of The Month, was editor for this Bible. 

Where Longmans’ Bible scores is in its format. It is a work of art. It is 
beautifully and clearly printed, a delight to read. It has forty-eight well-chosen 
reproductions in colour from the Old Masters to illustrate it. They are excellently 
reproduced. They range from Giotto to Vermeer, a selection which reflects 
popular taste above a certain level of sensibility. I think it a pity that the twentieth 
century is not represented—after all, the book has been produced in the twentieth 
century! Georges Rouault and Evie Hone are far greater religious artists than 
several of the humanists who figure in this selection. The editors did well to 
give us Roger Van der Weyden’s lovely and deeply moving Descent from the 
Cross in such detail—there are eight colour reproductions from it, over and 
above the forty-eight already mentioned. Between the old and the new testa- 
ments a section is reserved where the family’s Catholic history can be recorded. 
There are pages for marriage, baptisms, confirmations, first communions, 
deaths. 

The publishers are to be complimented on their venture, one would like to 
see a copy in every home. It would make a wonderful wedding present. Parents 
will have deserved well of their children if they accustom them to so elegant and 
beautiful a presentation of the Book which contains the word of God. 

AUSTIN FLANNERY, O.P. 
St. Saviour’s, Dublin 


History of the Old Testament. Pp. 437 + 16 maps. Theology of the Old Testament. 
Pp. 476. Christ in Prophecy. Pp. 279. By Dr. Paul Heinisch. Translated by 
William G. Heidt, O.S.B. The Liturgical Press, St. John’s Abbey, College- 
ville, Minnesota. Each volume: cloth, $4.00; paper-back edition, $1.95. 

Dr. PAuL HEINIScH is a distinguished Old Testament scholar. His Theology and 
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History were first published as part of the non-technical but thorough-going 
German Bible commentary, the Bonner Bibel. They first appeared in English in 
1950 and 1952 respectively and are now presented in a revised and supplemented 
edition. This is the first edition of Christ in Prophecy, which was translated from 
the author’s MSS. A notable feature of all three volumes is the clarity of 
presentation. Sub-divisions and section headings serve as pointers all along the 
way. To some it may seem that the arrangement is too systematic, too artificial, 
but many will appreciate the sound pedagogy and will welcome the helping hand, 
for, after all, the Old Testament is difficult. Dom Heidt and the Liturgical Press 
are to be highly commended on having made these studies available in English. 

The religion of Israel is essentially an historical religion; to understand it we 
must know something of the history of the chosen People. The Old Testament 
must be taken for what it is: the story of God’s plan for men as it is unfolded 
in His dealings with the people of Israel. In his History of the Old Testament 
Dr. Heinisch starts with primitive history and closes with the destruction of 
Jerusalem in A.D. 70—this is the framework. The history of Israel falls naturally 
into rather well-defined periods. When he has dealt with each of these periods 
the author pauses to review its religious and cultural trends; this is particularly 
useful in emphasising the constant development of doctrine. To get an idea of 
the method we may take a section at random. The Period of Josue and Judges is 
subdivided: Conditions in Palestine upon Israel’s Arrival, The Conquest of 
Canaan, The Period of Judges, Religious Conditions, Culture. Under these 
headings all relevant problems are discussed. Contemporary Middle East history 
is taken into account, as it must be: Israel cannot be isolated from its environ- 
ment. We are shown how the literary forms of the neighbouring nations influenced 
the literature of the Bible. Non-biblical parallels are always considered, notablA 
in the case of the Creation and Flood stories. In short, the treatment of primitive 
history will go a long way towards enlightening those who are mystified by the 
first eleven chapters of Genesis. The history of Israel is involved. Dr. Heinisch 
makes it seem rather easy. One must admire the manner in which he deals with 
the period of the divided kingdom: he treads a sure way through the labyrinth 
of Kings. On many controversial points he has to make a choice, but he candidly 
acknowledges other opinions. On the whole he keeps very close to the biblical 
text and thus his treatment is always somewhat circumscribed. This work is not 
as complete as Ricciotti’s History of Israel (and both are quite surpassed by the 
historical part of the Atlante Biblico of Lemaire-Baldi) but it is quite up to date 
and is outstanding from a pedagogical point of view. It has, as an appendix, the 
excellent maps of the Westminster Smaller Bible Atlas. 

The Theology of the Old Testament (or, rather, the German original which 
appeared in 1940) has become the standard Catholic work on the subject. Here 
especially there have been charges of over systematisation. It is true that the best 
way of treating Old Testament theology is to trace the development of leading 
biblical ideas. Dr. Heinisch is well aware of this but in his Theology he has 
worked a compromise: he does show the development of doctrine but the work 
is arranged along the lines of a theological manual. There is over-simplification 
here, but one does get a synthesis of Old Testament theology, which is an 
appreciable gain. Besides, with its abundant indication of texts and good index, 
the book is an excellent work of reference. 

The Theology is divided into five parts: 1. God (nature, names, attributes, 
Trinity); 2. Creation (spirits, the world, man); 3. Human Acts (morality, divine 
worship, law); 4. Life after Death (Sheol, retribution, resurrection); 5. Redemp- 
tion (judgment, messianic kingdom, the Messiah). Dr. Heinisch is a sound 
theologian as well as a scholar and his treatment of Old Testament theology is 
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thorough. He is candid when he meets with difficult passages and his judgment 
is always balanced. Here I cannot do more than single out a few points. The 
mystery of the Blessed Trinity is not revealed in the Old Testament, though it is 
indicated, especially in the Wisdom literature. The various problems touching 
the creation of the world and of man are carefully considered. The section on 
divine worship does much to explain the complicated sacrificial system and 
treats of the religious observances and cult personnel. Its uncompromising 
monotheism is shown to be the fundamental distinguishing characteristic of 
Israel’s religion; this marks it out from all other religions of the ancient East. 
The alleged influence of these religions on that of Israel is examined. An un- 
expected but useful feature: the three great biblical encyclicals are appended. 

Part five of the Theology is largely concerned with the Messiah and the 
Messianic Age. Christ in Prophecy is a development of the same theme; it is 
in fact a supplement to the other volume. Messianic prophecy, perhaps better 
than anything else, illustrates the relation between the Old and New Testaments. 
Hope in a future Messiah is found at an early date in Israel and towards the 
close of its history expectation of the Messianic age was intense. The prophets 
had depicted the Messiah in his various aspects, yet, when Christ came, He was 
rejected, so little did the people understand. And all the while the prophets’ 
message, to a large extent, was very clear, as we can see in the light of the New 
Testament. That is precisely the point. 


In this third book Dr. Heinisch, in a brief introduction, contrasts soothsaying, 
ancient and modern, with the prophecy of Israel. He groups the various Messianic 
prophecies in chronological order: Prophecies prior to the eighth century; The 
Pre-Exilian Literary Prophets; The Period of the Exile; Postexilian Prophecy. 
This is an excellent arrangement, though one may question the date assigned to 
some of the prophecies. Dan 7 (Son of Man) and Dan 9, 24-27 (70 weeks of 
years) are, happily, dated to the Maccabean period, though the author is willing 
to concede no more than the final editing of Daniel in that period;.and not that 
the book was written at this date, which is surely the case. The Servant of 
Yahweh poems (Js., 42-53) are treated very fully. An excellent chapter, Prophetic 
Form and Fulfilment, explains many of the difficulties in Messianic prophecies 
which are due to metaphor, hyperbole, lack of perspective, etc. The typical 
sense is dealt with in Christ in Type. The legitimate and important place of 
typology is demonstrated but the danger of excess in this matter is clearly 
indicated. There is always a tendency to abuse typology and to allegorise with 
abandon. This does a disservice to Sacred Scripture. The Old Testament is the 
prologue to the New and it is best understood in the light of the New Testament, 
but it has an existence of its own; and it has its own literal sense even when 
typology is in question. While professing the unity of the Bible we may not 
obliterate the distinction between the Testaments. In a chapter on the Messiah’s 
Mother reference is made to the very few texts which, in a literal sense, may 
be taken to apply to Our Lady. (I would exclude Jer. 31,22.) Almost all the Old 
Testament passages applied to her in the liturgy are accommodations. Biblical 
Messianism is seen to be an unique phenomenon. Finally, there is a word about 
non-Jewish Messianic hopes. 

In my opinion this triple work of Dr. Heinisch forms the best introduction to 
the Old Testament, from a Catholic viewpoint, available in English. But since 
a degree of familiarity with the Bible and an awareness of certain problems are 
presumed, perhaps it would be advisable for one who has not had this prepara- 
tion to start with a more general introduction. I recommend Dom Charlier’s 
The Christian Approach to the Bible recently reviewed in these pages (June-July, 
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1958, pp. 143 f). Dr. Heinisch’s work is non-technical and his style and method 
are clear, but, nevertheless, the reader will find that serious application is 
required if one is to profit by it. It will be effort well rewarded for the gain will 
be a deeper understanding and appreciation of the Word of God. 

WILFRID HARRINGTON, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


Before Mass. By Romano Guardini. Translated by Elinor Castendyk Briefs. 
Longmans, Green and Co., London. Pp. xiv + 203. 8/6. 

“THE motive is the man’’, says Belloc. The motive or master idea of Guardini 

can be expressed in the words of (if I’m not mistaken) Leo the Great “‘quod 

visible est Christi transivit in mysterium’’. This master-light is rendered variously 

in Guardini’s books by Incarnation, Transfiguration, Assumption, Spiritualisa- 

tion of matter. 

Guardini sees the Mass as the action of Christ redeeming here and now. 
This particular moment, place, person are for one breathless instant assumed 
by Christ into the eternal, glorified, transfigured (they mean the same thing) 
mode of being that is his as man established for ever in God. “As often as this 
memorial is celebrated the work of our redemption is accomplished” (Secret 
of the Mass for the Ninth Sunday after Pentecost), 

“Tragic drama”, says Wilson Knight, “initiates us into the piston pulse of 
existence’. The Mass (in the most literal sense drama, thing done, act), initiates 
us into Christ precisely in the act of redeeming, conforming us to Him precisely 
as passus (St. Thomas), risen, ascended into heaven. (Communicantes igitur.) 

But to exist one must first be a person; one must be present to oneself. One 
must be, as Guardini puts it, ““composed’’. Agere sequitur esse. One acts only 
in so far as one is. And one is only in so far as one has identity. The first half 
of the book deals with what is called by Jung ‘“‘the process of individuation’, 
by St. Thomas “returning to oneself” (Vide esp. Comm. on the Divine Names 
and “‘de Causis’’) and by Guardini “‘composure’’. 

But as always, the initiative belongs to Christ. This supernatural composure 
effected by Communion is, as the ancient prayers of the Mass make clear, the 
indispensable condition for entering into the redeeming Christ. 

PATRICK CAMPBELL, C.S.Sp. 
Rockwell College 


THE CHRISTIAN LIFE 


The Enemies of Love. By Dom Aelred Watkin, O.S.B. Burns and Oates, London. 
Pp. 118. 10/6. 
Tue title of this book is also one of its chapter-headings. ‘““The Asceticism of 
Love’, title of another chapter, might however be a clearer indication to its 
contents. For the purpose of this book is to show love as ascesis, as a way to 
self-fulfilment through death of the perverse self. The author defines love as 
“self-giving’’. It is precisely as such that it has, to use the author’s own words, 
a head-on collision with the selfishness in us which is the root of all sin. 
Justice is done to the many branches of meaning in the word “‘love’’. Hence 
this is a book for all, lay, religious, young and old. At the outset our author 
is careful to state one governing truth, namely, that the experience of love like 
every human experience is meant to be a function of the love of God. However, 
the author has especially in mind the young man and woman who are “‘in love’, 
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His approach has a typical Benedictine quality—a quiet, mature, wise humour. 
He does what a good director does. He takes the lovers seriously, with the 
result that they will feel that they are understood. 

Against the enemies of love, anxiety, sense of insecurity, jealousy, etc., Dom 
Aelred shows that there is only one remedy—love. One is not to look for proofs 
that one’s love is reciprocated. The only answer to signs of weakening in the 
other’s love is not to stint but to give love. It is the paradox: ‘‘He who will lose 
his life will save it’’. 

Perhaps the most original and heartening thing in the book could be expressed 
in the words of one of the characters of Maeterlinck’s Bluebird: ‘‘There are no 
dead’’. No experience of genuine love, even a love which has apparently come 
to nothing has been in vain; for, by it something at least of selfishness has been 
destroyed and by that very fact one is found more prepared for the Jater, final 
love. 

PATRICK CAMPBELL, C.S.Sp. 
Rockwell College 


’ Living the Interior Life. By W. Meyer, O.F.M. Mercier Press, Cork. Pp. 189. 15/-. 
A seriES of conferences for nuns translated from German. The author uses 
The Imitation of Christ as a basis and framework and draws out the ideas of that 
classic in his conferences. The result is not as happy as one might expect. The 
fact is that a great part of the charm and effectiveness of The Imitation lies in its 
simplicity, and any attempt to elucidate it or apply it more exactly results in 
labouring the obvious. The style of Father Meyer has a solemnity and sombreness 
about it which are not attractive. His closeness to The Imitation detracts from 
his originality, and some of the conferences are very poor. Chapter five, for 
example, “Spiritual Reading’, tells us nothing that is not already in 4 Kempis 
and really gives little useful practical advice. Instead of telling us to read the 
Bible “in association with the nature of the Triune God” (p. 26), the author 
would do better to tell us how to use a good commentary. The approach of 
The Imitation to the Bible is very dated, and an author today needs a different 
way of dealing with it altogether. Condense Father Meyer’s conference and you 
are left with little or nothing really useful. Again, chapter 21, p. 106: ““Com- 
punction ... is a melting ache that wells up in us, perhaps overflowing in hot 
tears, when we reflect on the misspent years of our religious life’. More theology 
and less devotion would be better. Compare this chapter with Marmion’s 
treatment of the same subject and the poverty of the former will be evident. 
These examples are typical. At the end of each chapter is a set of questions. 
They will certainly have the effect of making the reader selfconscious. One of 
them is (p. 114): “Do I take life too seriously?” It is difficult to imagine an 
earnest reader of Father Meyer answering that in the negative. Translation is 
excellent. For those who like this type of spirituality the book will be useful, 
but for others who prefer the broad horizons and liberty of spirit of the older 
and more monastic type of spirituality, it will have little appeal. 
NrivaArD KINSELLA, O.C.S.O. 

Mount St. Joseph's Abbey, Roscrea 


Ideals To Live By. By Robert Nash, S.J. M. H. Gill and Son, Ltd. Dublin. 
Pp. 175. Cloth binding, 12/6; Paper-back edition, 8/6. 
THE author picks and chooses from the abundant treasure of the book of the’ 
Exercises, “hoping in this way to induce you (the reader) to search diligently 
for yourself by ‘making’ the Exercises’’. 
Father Nash’s book is complete—as the Exercises are, yet, very happily he 


Dew 
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has not overworked the saint’s thought for the reader. St. Ignatius meant his 
Exercises to be worked on in prayer and silence and then lived. Father Nash 
quotes Archbishop Goodier: “‘The Book of the Exercises has been written 
with the understanding that he who uses it has by his side an interpreter to 
explain it to him’”—a role Father Nash admirably fills. In his book he acts as 
one’s guide pointing out the best route, the best approach; always keeping 
before himself the mental make-up of those he is leading, answering their 
unspoken questions, pointing out aspects that otherwise would be missed. 


To follow the Exercises is to be schooled in a certain way of prayer. All 
prayer is directed ultimately towards God but not everyone follows the same 
method in prayer. Various methods of prayer exist, all equally approved by the 
Church, differing in the truths or mysteries of the Faith which they particularly 
emphasise, in their estimation of the individual’s part in prayer, yet all having 
lists of saints to prove their practical value in bringing men close to God. For 
those who seek a simple introduction to St. Ignatius’ method of prayer Ideals 
To Live By will be most welcome. 

FLANNAN Hynes, O.P. 
St. Mary's, Cork , 


Man Is Your Brother. By the Abbé Pierre. Translated by Ronald Matthews. 
Geoffrey Chapman, London. Pp. 135. 10/6. 

THis book contains the talks and sermons which the Abbé Pierre gave over the 
French television system in an effort. to interest people in what he was doing 
for the homeless poor of Paris. The sermons are on purely spiritual subjects. 
They are original and inspiring, especially those on the Church, on the Eucharist 
and on Confession. The talks might be described as applied spirituality—so 
long as we remember that the distinction is not really a distinction but a des- 
criptive device. They are in the form of dialogues between the abbé and well- 
known personalities or television announcers. They are concerned with fraternal 
charity as exercised through politics and economics. 


Father Pierre is not concerned merely with the problem which faced him in 
Paris, which, to him, is but one aspect of a world-wide problem. The book 
offers a study in contrasts: the living conditions of the richer countries of the 
West are set against those of the under-developed countries of the world, while, 
within the western countries, the conditions of different sections of the same 
country are:contrasted. At all stages the argument is backed by facts and figures 
from the most reliable sources at hand—mainly from the United Nations reports. 


The dominant tone of the book is optimistic. Father Pierre sees the problem 
of an ever-increasing world population, faced with possible starvation, as a 
challenge to the human mind. He calls for large-scale investment in the under- 
developed countries by the more highly developed West. He is undoubtedly a 
visionary, but he never leaves the realm of those hard facts which need constant 
repetition. Much of what is said in this book would be admitted by western 
politicians, but the abbé’s approach and zeal should help to revive their courage. 
and confidence, so often shaken by repeated, failures. Perhaps he under- 
estimates some of the political problems connected with the social and economic 
ills he seeks to remove, but his book should prove an inspiration to all who 
read jit, whether they are governed or governing. 


FERGAL: O’ConNoR, O.P. 
Blackfriars, Oxford 
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RELIGIOUS BIOGRAPHY 


Autobiography of a Saint. The complete and authorised text of L’Histoire d’une 
Ame newly translated by Ronald Knox. With a Foreword by Vernon 
Johnson. The Harvill Press, London. 1958. Pp. 320. 21/-. 

Tue publishers of this book have given us reproductions of two photographs 

of St. Thérése, one of her kneeling with a lily in her hands and the other of 

her doing the washing. They help us immensely to understand this book and to 
understand the saint herself. The lily picture shows us a face that is hardly 
beautiful in the merely physical sense, but a face that is of one who is very 
strong, very patient, very loyal, very wise. The strength is what is most obvious. 

Of course, the lily is there, and this is the person who called herself the Little 

Flower of Jesus. But the more one looks at the picture the more one realises 

that these things were only on the surface of this person’s personality, that they 

were only a mere manner deriving from the taste of the day. 


It is fairly clear now that Mother Agnes (her elder sister, Pauline) was affected 
by the taste of the day more than was Thérése. She was obviously a very strong 
character too, indeed Thérése was extraordinarily under her influence, but she 
took a real pleasure in sweet expressions and little boats in the sunset. The 
autobiography (it is really three documents dedicated to two of the saint’s 
sisters and to her prioress) was touched up by Mother Agnes before publication 
and naturally she left the mark of her own taste on it. Saint Thérése gave her 
full permission to do this—her admiration for her elder sister made her feel 
that any changes made by her could only be improvements. And indeed the 
changes were in some instances a great improvement—even saints are not 
dispensed from their Jongueurs. One can be perfectly sure that Thérése would 
have completely approved of all her sister’s editorial activity on her manuscript. 
These sisters were so much one and the younger was so much under the influence 
of, indeed almost in the power of the older, that the “edited” version of the work 
would have joyfully been acknowledged by Thérése as her own. They were a 
sort of spiritual Somerville and Ross. 


The awful embarrassment arose when the basic writer turned out to have 
been a saint. Naturally people wanted to separate the Ross from the Somerville, 
to see it in all its original distinctiveness. But distinctiveness was just what these 
two sisters never really wanted. They just loved to influence and to be influenced. 
That is as clear as daylight to anyone who reads the document in either recension. 
And the currents that flowed from one to the other were not merely cultural, 
concerning matters of taste, but touched the deepest levels of religious faith. 
It is clear that Pauline made Thérése, that Thérése was her echo and her loving 
joyful echo. And they were both very strong. It was a marvellous unity of such 
strong persons. 


I should not be surprised if Pauline were canonised some day too. Humanly 
speaking, she made a saint. I suspect she was one herself as well. Naturally today 
we are glad to have the very words Saint Thérése actually wrote. Perhaps the 
day may come when the Pauline-Thérése document will cease to blush in its 
present shadows and once more enjoy the popularity that it so thoroughly 
deserved. Till that day comes many people will feel they should be satisfied with 
the original words of Saint Thérése to meditate on in the lovely English of the 
late Monsignor Knox. 

WILLIAM BARDEN, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 
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The Story of the Hospitallers of St. John of God. By Norbert McMahon, O.S.J.D. 
Gill and Son, Dublin. Pp. 187. 16/-. 


Actions speak louder than words is an old adage, and it is verified in the history 
of the hospitallers. For St. John of God wrote less than sixty words, and yet his 
heroic acts of charity are still inspiring young men everywhere in the world. 
At Bui-Chu in Indo-China his feast was celebrated by the local people in 1953 
with all the pageantry which surrounds St. Anthony in Italy and Portugal, 
though they only heard of St. John of God in January, 1952. The fifty-eight 
words must have influenced the three Canadian brothers who went there. 
“Remember often Our Lord and His Passion. You will have to work more than 
you have been used to, but you will have the consolation of doing all for God. 
Be zealous in the service of the poor and be ready to sacrifice even your skin. 
Have God continually before your eyes and love Him above all things’. I 
believe that these words underlie the whole story which the author of this book 
tells so excellently. When I put down the book, the admiration I always had for 
these generous men, was at last fully informed. 

I hope the Communists and their fellow-travellers will read this book. They 
will find in it a parable of their own futility. For the history of the hospitallers, 
like the history of other religious Orders, falls into periods of rise, decline and 
revival. In fact the author calls the second part of his book ‘‘out of the ashes’’. 
The diabolical hatred of Free Masonry which swept across Latin Europe and 
the Latin Americas in recent centuries destroyed with other religious Orders the 
hospitallers. I suppose like the Communists today, they thought they could 
heal the sick better than God’s chosen nurses. Or can they have any real pity 
for the sick who destroy what is on the human level alone a tradition of medicine 
to be venerated and fostered? But there is nothing so stupid as hate, In spite 
of all their banishing laws, the religious came: back. 

The history of the revival in France and in Spain is most interesting. The 
adventures of the Brothers on the mission fields make the last chapter the 
most thrilling part of the story. Letters from pioneer missioners are amply 
quoted. Though nursing Brothers are apt to be received with joy by sick, 
primitive people, the vastness of the work to be done, and the lack of proper 
equipment and medicines make missionary work most exacting. Surely in such 
places, a Brother has to be ready to sacrifice “even his skin”’. 

JEROME TONER, O.P. 
St. Mary’s, Tallaght 


These Women Walked With God. By Father Raymond, O.C.S.O. Clonmore and 
Reynolds, Dublin. Pp. 230. 18/-. 
FATHER RAYMOND has the gift of telling a story and telling it well. His characters 
really come alive under his pen. In this book, one of his best yet, he gives us the 
lives of fifteen‘ women saints. All are of the twelfth-thirteenth centuries and 
all are either Cistercians or closely associated with the Order and specially 
honoured by it. To those who know them, they are the most attractive and 
charming of saints, comparable to the early virgin martyrs. Unfortunately 
hardly anyone does know them, since there is little or nothing written on them 
in English. This book does well in bringing them from the obscurity of the 
pages of the Bollandists and showing how their lives hold a lesson for us of 
today. For the purpose of the book is pragmatic—to show how important it is 
that we should do what they did—walk with God. Hence the lives of the various 
saints are not given in too great detail, and there is plenty of apt comment and 
} pithy aside from the author. His style is, as usual, urgent, forceful, journalistic. 


SS 
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The women saints of early Citeaux have a charm and an attractiveness which 
are like a breath of Paradise. It is a great loss not to know them and it is impos- 
sible to read Father Raymond without feeling that you do know them— 
Lutgarde and her fasting; Mary and Grace, the Moorish princesses; Gertrude, 
the lover of the Sacred Heart. They belong to an era much like our own and 
have a simplicity, a directness and unselfconsciousness in their relations with 
God that we could well imitate. We may hope that Father Raymond will write 
more about them—giving us all the details. Meanwhile, we recommend this 
very pleasing book to everyone. A beautiful subject, well treated, definitely one 
of Father Raymond’s best. 

NIVARD KINSELLA, O.C.S.O. 
Mount St. Joseph’s Abbey, Roscrea 


Charles De Foucauld. By Lancelot C. Sheppard. Clonmore and Reynolds, 
Dublin. Pp. 114. 10/6. 


THE story of Charles De Foucauld, who from a youth of selfishness and 
debauchery, turned at the age of twenty-three towards the solitary ascetic life 
of the Sahara, might easily have tempted the biographer into a dramatic or 
sentimental account of his life and character. 

His career was full of colour and surprises, and his character was of the most 
intriguing complexity. 

After a youth and early manhood wasted in indolence and dissipation he 
becomes an officer in the French Army, but distinguishes himself only by such 
escapades as trying to launch his current mistress as a Viscomptesse in Algerian 
society. Then comes the slow awakening of a will to dignify his existence by 
distinguished action. In 1883, disguised as a poor Jew, he sets out to explore 
Morocco, a country as yet unknown to Europeans. The published results of 
his hazardous twelve month adventure won for him the Gold Medal of the 
Paris Geographical Society. 


The moral regeneration that accompanied this new attitude to life proved to 
be the precursor of a return of his religious consciousness, and from his con- 
version in 1886 he raises his heroism to the supernatural level. He enters the 
Cistercians as a Lay Brother, but finds their rigorous life too easy for his exacting 
asceticism. His subsequent search for sanctity leads him to a hermit’s life in the 
Holy Land and later to a solitary apostolate among the Taureg of the Sahara; 
an apostolate which ended in tragic death at the hands of desert bandits in 1916. 

But despite the tempting invitations of his material, Mr. Sheppard makes no 
attempt to exploit the dramatic or sentimental possibilities of this story. Instead 
he gives in clear urbane prose, a calm and objective presentation of this inscrut- 
able Frenchman, his life, his character, his aspirations and his apparently 
meaningless death that in a strange providential way brought ‘“‘The Little 
Brothers of Jesus’ into existence. 


No intrusive attempt is made to impose a facile interpretation on his mind 
and actions; but Mr. Sheppard does effectively indicate the relevance of his 
vocation to the modern world, 


It is a well written biography, satisfying in the clear economy of its presentation 
and in the quiet authority of its tone. 


AUGUSTINE MARTIN 
Mount St. Joseph’s Abbey, Roscrea 
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PSYCHOLOGY AND RELIGION 


The Conquest of Anxiety. By Dr. Johanna Herzog-Durck. Mercier Press, Cork. 
Pp. 141. 5/-. 

Tue title of this little work appeared to this reader to be somewhat misleading. 
The first section, consisting of forty-five pages under the general title of ‘‘Problems 
of Psychotherapy”, is a rather over-simplified popular statement of analytic 
theory (at any rate the Jungian version), while the rest of the book is a series of 
case-histories. One can only hope that some day a neurosis will come one’s 
way, the clarity, explanation, and cure of which will be as straightforward as 
these case-histories. 

To be quite fair to the little book, it is important to state that its author 
expressly says that “it is in no sense directed towards specialists or students’’. 
It is aimed at “those who are for one reason or another concerned with this 
type of disorder and to all who are unprejudiced in their approach .. .” The 
work might be useful in inducing a mentally disturbed person to undergo 
treatment. 

The author is a practising analyst, and her thought is dynamically orientated, 
which is a good thing. But is it fair to limit the use of the term “‘psychotherapy” 
to the special version of psychotherapy called psycho-analysis? Many of the 
assumptions made by the author could be questioned. It is widely, but not 
universally held that “‘mental and spiritual disorders, whether grave or less 
serious, have their beginnings in childhood, and more especially in the first 
years’’. It is not universally accepted that neurosis does not differ fundamentally 
from, but is only an aggravation of, an otherwise normal process. There may 
be a translation difficulty, both in the passage quoted (and again on page 7) 
about the word “‘spiritual’’. I have not the German text, but the words “‘geist”’ 
and “‘seel”, with their derivative adjectives, do not necessarily mean spirit in 
the English sense. 

Is it true that ‘‘in psychotherapeutic practice there is no announcement of 
truth”? (page 31). Non-directive therapy is only one form of therapy (and in 
your reviewer’s opinion, not a very successful form). Is it the aim of the Gospel 
to “‘make possible and develop” that “vital confidence enabling man to live 
his life in the world?” Is the reference to the ‘“‘verbum cordis’’ on page 30 correct? 
Is religion properly described as “‘a man’s entire existence in its transcendental 
aspect”? (page 42). 

The study of the human personality is notoriously difficult, and perhaps 
psycthoherapy is the most difficult of all the arts. 

E. F. O’DoHERTY 
University College, Dublin 


Our Children and Ourselves. By Etienne de Greeff. Translated from the French 
by the Earl of Wicklow, and with a Foreword by Rev. E. F. O’Doherty, 
M.A., D.Ph., Professor of Logic and Psychology, University College, 
Dublin. Clonmore and Reynolds, Dublin. Pp. 151. 16/-. 

Ir is claimed for this book that it will be of interest to all parents, but my own 
feeling is that the average parent unacquainted with the idiom of psychology 
will find it heavy going, and that its real appeal, as Professor O’Doherty says 
in his Foreword, is to those who are professionally interested in children and 
find the mystery of a child’s mind alternately fascinating and bewildering; for 
it is a scholarly rather than a popular work, and both the thought and the style 
are a little difficult at times. 
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Nevertheless, this is a book which repays the close reading that it demands. 
Dr. de Greeff writes with knowledge and psychological insight, and with a 
tenderness and charity that comes from a solid respect for the human personality. 
He defends the family as an indispensable element in social life and education, 
and not only on philosophical or theological grounds, for he claims that it is 
“an undoubted fact of experience, observed thousands and thousands of times, 
that a normal, decent family provides the ideal and necessary surroundings 
for successful education’’. 

“Why”, he asks, “is no institution whatever, even when knowledge and 
devotion are not lacking, able to train a soul as it should be trained, whereas 
any simple woman who is endowed with devotion can, within the family circle, 
almost always succeed in this work?” And he answers his own question by 
saying that there are reasons for believing that the birth of a child is accompanied 
by “certain interior phenomena in the parents which are favourable to the 
development of the child’’. No place in the world, he says, other than the family, 
is awaiting the child, and no other institution can give what the family gives. 

Dr. de Greeff discusses the mental development of the child from infancy 
to adolescence, touching on the parts played in this development by home and 
school, and on the formation of the moral sense. He pulls no punches, and can 
be both stimulating and provocative. Thus in commenting on the fact that a 
Christian or Catholic education does not always produce the effects that might 
be expected of it (in Holland, he tells us, the criminality of Catholics is con- 
siderably higher than that of unbelievers) he suggests that religion is only too 
often presented to the child as a means of obtaining favours in this world and 
in the next by observing certain restrictions and performing certain external 
acts—an approach which has ‘‘only a distant connexion with the most complete, 
the most disinterested and the most freely bestowed gift that any man has ever 
made of himself’. 

In spite of Dr. de Greeff’s objectivity, he is not quite free from prejudice, 
and he offers no evidence for his surprising statement that the teaching of 
children “‘is all too often entrusted to persons who are absolutely indifferent to 
human culture’. Similarly, in his chapter on “The School’, he says: “An 
average pupil about twelve years old, when leaving any primary school, is for 
ever incapable of seeing the sun for himself, incapable of discerning the mystery 
in things, and its emotional life is reduced to its lowest terms’’—which is surely 
a wilily intemperate generalisation. 

By and large, however, this is a work of stature and significance, though its 
appeal will be to the specialist rather than to the ordinary reader. In too many 
modern psychological texts the child is regarded as no more than a neuro- 
muscular organism, and it is a relief to come upon one which does not ignore 
the rational and the spiritual and is fully in accord with Catholic thought. 

JOHN D. SHERIDAN 
The Rise, Glasnevin 


DOMINICANA 


A Hundred Homeless Years. By Godfrey Anstruther, O.P. Blackfriars 
Publications London. Pp. 273. 22/6. 

For nearly a century the English Province of the Dominican Order was 

without priory or convent either at home or abroad. This century, from 

the final uprooting in the opening year of the reign of Elizabeth I until 

the establishment of Bornhem priory in Belgium under the future Cardinal 
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Howard during the Cromwellian Protectorate, is the hundred homeless 
years of Father Anstruther’s title. Though the Province had ceased to 
exist and the Provincial of England was merely a titular dignity conferred 
on Dominicans from other Provinces who were associated with the Master 
General in the government of the Order, there was nearly always a handful 
of Englishmen who professed the rule of St. Dominic. It is the story of 
this remnant that Father Anstruther has reconstructed. 

The sources for this task are fragmentary and scattered and Father 
Anstruther’s painstaking research is evident on every page of this study. 
The result is no panegyric, but the record of the continuance of a tradition 
attacked from without and undermined from within. At no stage of this 
hundred years were there more than a dozen Englishmen professing the 
Dominican rule and oftentimes there were less than half that number. 
So small a group can scarcely be said to have played any significant role 
in the defence of Catholicism in England. Some indeed, even of this small 
group, gave up the struggle and their subsequent deeds make sorrowful 
reading. The tradition, however, survived and with sufficient vitality to 
attract new recruits to rebuild the desolated province. 

To expect this record to be vivid and exciting would be unreasonable. 
The ascertainable facts are relatively so insignificant in the pattern of 
English and Dominican history that only an exercise of imagination could 
bring colour and vitality. It is not imagination that Father Anstruther 
gives us, but the sober facts of a tenacious and ultimately successful 
struggle for survival following on the utter collapse of a great province. 

An incidental reference (p. 153) to conditions in the neighbouring 
province of Ireland during the same period is unfortunate as implying 
that until the time of Cromwell the religious outside the Pale remained 
largely undisturbed. In fact the roll of Irish Dominican martyrs was 
already long before the coming of Cromwell and the majority were not 
from the Pale. A report from the Bishop of Elphin in 1637 mentions that 
in his diocese the Dominicans and Franciscans exercised their ministry 
from refuges in the bogs and woods, their old monasteries being in the 
hands of the heretics. Elphin was a long way from Dublin. Whatever the 
causes of the different fortunes of the English and Irish Provinces the 
vigour of the latter cannot be attributed to more gentle treatment at the 
hands of the English government. 

HENRY PEEL, O.P: 
St. Mary’s, Cork 


Dominican Life. By F. D. Joret, O.P. With Foreword by Father Bernard Delany, 
' O.P. Blackfriars Publications, London. Pp. xii + 312. 16/-. 
First published nearly twenty years ago, this work was regarded as the classical 
text book for members of the Third Order of St. Dominic. It was originally 
written in French by one of the greatest masters in modern times of the spiritual 
life. Its purpose is to integrate the Dominican Tertiary into the full life of the 
Order, and for that, the author remarks, we must concentrate on the life of the 
First Order, “in which the Dominican spirit is realised with special fullness’’. 
In six chapters, each one containing a number of sections, each one of which 
is again subdivided, we pass from consideration of the Third Order ideal as 
distinct from, yet intimately associated with, the religious life properly so called, 
to the Order of Preachers, the spirit of St. Dominic and of his family. The 
origins of the Order are deeply rooted in devotion to Mary and, through her, 
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in the Sacred Humanity of Incarnate Word, whence we are led into the Mystery 
of the Most Holy Trinity. The genius of design in the Dominican life as planned 
by its founder lies in a combination of the Canonical and the Apostolic life. 
Father Joret shows how well those living in the world through the tertiary way 
of membership may participate in this design, and guide their lives according 
to the broad lines of its demands. The first and most essential requirement of 
Dominicanism must be prayer, not merely in a fulfilling of what is obligatory, 
but in developing an inner and deep prayerfulness. Father Joret’s instruction 
on prayer will be found most helpful to any soul desirous of progress in the 
interior life. The Order is dedicated to truth—not just to a cold learning, but 
to its ‘‘doing in charity”, and to its demands of mortification and the triumph 
of the spirit over the flesh. These essentials of life must precede the Dominican 
way of the apostolate, and in the Tertiary they become sound sources of Catholic 
Action. Father Joret shows how wide is this field of activity in every sphere of 
life. “The Third Order is not, in itself, an organ of Catholic Action . . . it is 
fitted to supply Catholic Action with much of the strength required to make it 
the advance guard of the Church which is always struggling to penetrate into 
human society”’. 
AmBrosE M. Crorts, O.P. 

St. Saviour’s, Dublin 


SHORTER NOTICE 


AG cur sios dé ar Leabhar Lourdes (le Donncha O Ceéileachair; pictitiri le 
Padraig O Ceallaigh. F.A.S. Baile Atha Cliath. LI. 112. 7/6) adeir an t-Athair 
Ambrés M. Crofts, O.P.: “Ta moladh is buidheachas mér le tabhairt don 
ughdair, don grian-grafadoir agus don cléddéir ar a dheineadar chun an leabhar 
so a thabhairt diinn—leabhar ata Iéigheanta maidir le chur-sios ar bheatha 
Naoimh Bernadette, ata edlmhar maidir le sonnraidhe a bhaineann le oilith- 
reacht, moérshiubhailibh is seirbhisidhibh diadha eile, até cabhrach leis an anam 
a éirighe maidir le cantaireacht is urnaighe coitcheannta a bhionn in usdid ann, 
agus, fé dheireadh, ata maiseamhal maidir le pictitiribh agus clodhbhualadh. 
Ta a ndicheall déanta aca san chun onodra a thabhairt do Mhuire agus chun 
cise na Gaedhilge a chur ar aghaidh. Ta sé de dhualghas ar gach fior Gaedheal 
beith pdirteach san obair agus usdid a bhainnt as an leabhar so, ni hamhdain 
mar oilithrigh i Lourdes féin, acht ag baile aige eolas d’fhaghail ar a tharla 
ann agus mar leanbh dioghraiseach guidh gan staonadh a ofrdil don ““Bhean 
Uasal” a thug tré Naomh Bernadette tobar slainte don domhain’’. 


